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Style; Liszt—Technic. New York School of 
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Specialist in Sight Singing 
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* TOMARS 


VOICE SPECIALIST 


corrects and rebuilds 
E voices under 
GU 


STUDIOS 
106 Central Park West 
New York, Telephone: Endicott 5654 





Voice trials by 
appointment only 





$ MARGOLIS ant 


1425 Broadway, Sulte 38. New York City 





“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL ,t227"4.3'. 
= yt age OPERA HOUSE pene ee , New York 
Suite 1 Phone: 2634 Pennsylvania 


JOHN FINNEGAN 





Soloist St. pan s veathedra N. Y. 
St., Elmhurst, N. ¥. Phone Havemeyer 





Address :4260-77th 2398-5 

EDW. ORGANIST 

Pe ay 's Foremost 
RECHLIN = 

ri > 92nd (St., New York 





KARAMBELAS 


CONCERT VIOLINIST AND TEACHER 
Studios: Metropolitan O House Laas — hae | 
way, New York. 27 Aven I 4. 
Phones: Pennsylvania 2634 and. Bigelow 25633. 


OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 


RECITALS—ORATORIO 


319 West 95th Street, New York 
Telephone: 8744 Riverside 


COENRAAD V. BOS 


ACCOMPANIST—COACHING 
Only in New York from January 25th until February 20th, 
ifn", ae ® at panes address: Ruedesheimer Platz 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE 
Columbia School of Music 
509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


¢ DE LANCELLOTTI 


VOCAL AND PIANO ee 
Appointments by Mail Onl 




















205 West 57th Street ” New York 
EARLE LAROS 
PIANIST-CONDUCTOR 


‘Manager: Sherman x Smith 
540 Broadway, New York, 





MARIE 


DE KYZER 


Vocal Instruction 
28 West 63d St., N. Y. C. 
Tel. Columbus 7339 and Havemeyer 4027 
Summer Address: 
care Frederick Lack Co., 
Paris, France 


ROBERT 


BRAUN 


Director 


Faculty of Fifty Members 


POTTSVILLE, PA. 


W. D. FIFE 


VOCAL ART-SCIENCE 





11 Rue Bondreau, 














Studios: 
150 Riverside Drive New York City 
Telephone: Schuyler 1286 














SERGEI 


KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


MUSICAL 
BLANCHE 


ARRAL 





Persone Address: Grantwood, N. J Tel. 0270 Cliffside 
GEORGE HAROLD MILLER 





uity Association 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Apt.3 West 43 East 58th St., N. Y. Phone 1159 Regent 


ELEMER VON PICHLER 


Cincinnati Conservatory 
VOICE CULTURE—CONDUCTOR—COACH 


Management: ALLEN-PICHLER CO 1736 Broadway, New York 


ELLIOT GRIFFIS 
TEACHER OF PIANO AND THEORY 
36 West 75h Street, New York City 


HELEN THOMAS 


afer R4re 
Russian Symphoay jessella Band, Pleiades Club, ete. 
67 Riverside Dine NT Ck . ay Tel. 4300 Susquehanna 


ARTHUR WARWICK 


PIANO INSTRUCTION 
1138 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 
Telephone: 4780 Circle 


RALPH GOX): 


COMPOSER—Teacher of Singing 
8 East 8th Street New York City 


FRANCIS GREER GOODMAN 
oh CHER OF SINGING 


“Spring Is Here” “Joyous be “Bubbles” 
and Other Songs b: 


MABELANNA CORBY 


From Your Dealer or Direct 
ORBY-L EWI 
ONCERT SONG 

65 Orange Road Montciair, New Jersey 


can HAMMANN 


PiANIST 
1716 Chestnut Street 


























Philadelphia 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
384 Commonweaith Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 


“THE SCOTTAGE” 
MacDonough, Chenango Co., New York 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 
S. WESLEY SEARS 

















St. James Church 
22d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia 


ORGAN RECITALS INSTRUCTION 


RUDOLPH REUTER 


=== Pianist == — 
IN AMERICA 1926-27 


Haensel & Jones, Acclian Hall, N. Y., or Mr. Virgil Smith, 
Fine Arts Bidg., Chicage 


CAROLINE BEESON FRY 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studios: 
810 Carnegie Hall, New York Circle 0321 
2 Orchard Parkway, White Plains, N. Y. 
Phone 3200 White Plains 








COURIER 


TOFT TRABILSEE 
Vocal Studios 


154 West 78th Street 
New York 


Tel.: 1965 Endicott 
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LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


Bel Canto 
Studios 


—e- 


309 West 85 St. 
New York City 
Telephone 3475 Endicott 








GRACE G. GARDNER 


EUROPE—NEW YORK 
Artist Teacher 


Singer and vocal | oe > oa “Internati recog- 

uae 8 — eo , aad — rer and SF eons 
Ure ction. up! prepared 

a a Concert. Teacher of Lawrence and 
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30 West 72nd St., New York City Tel. 2165 Badi 


MARIE 
MORRISEY 
Contralte 


Management: 
Loudon Chariton, 
Carnegie Hall, New York 
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BERGE Y 


Chicago Opera School 
Lyon & Healy Bidg., Chicago 


ELLEN KINSMAN MANN 


508 Fine be \ Building _ mh. 


TEACHER OF 
SINGING 

4 Weat 40th Street 

Seve York td 


: 4897 Pen 


KRAFT 


Concert - TENOR’- Oratorio 











Associated with Frank La Forge 
14 West 68th St. New York City 


GEHRKEN 6tganist 


“A 

R “Able technic and fine omni” o- 
R Dreye Eagle. ‘ 

La Rapidly gaining «unique reputation.” — 


N. Y. World. 
Eastman School of Music, Rochester, N. Y. 


KARL RECKZEH 


PIANIST 
KIMBALL HALL 
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CHICAGO 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 





Organist and Director, Brick Card | a 
amir! , ane j= —f 3 
2 Fifth Ave. York 


ELLA GooD 


ontralt 

RATORIOW TEACHING 

Address: Dudley Buck Studi 471 75, 
Avenue, New York. Tel.: Endicott 744 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Puplis Accepted. 312 Riverside, New York 


DAVID ZALISH 


PIANIST—TEACHER 
225 West 110th Street, New York City 
Telephone Cathedral 9542 


BIRDIGE BLYE ji: 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 
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SOPRANO 


Teacher of Singing 
Residence Studio: 312 West 100th St., New York 
Telephone: Academy 0573 


LJUNGKVIST 


TENOR 
282 West End Avenue (Near Tird St.) , New York Tel. 1547 Endicott 
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VOCAL 
31 West 89th St., N. Y. Tel. 3222 Sehuyler 


KARL KRUEGER 


(Late of Vienna) 
CONDUCTOR 
Care of Philharmonic Orchestra LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


GRACE LAROM STELLNER 


Scientific Vocal Toagner, by 44 
“ALL WHO TAL a” 











Metropolitan Opera House ond he Waa Broadway, 

N. Y., Room 4 Tuesday Friday afternoons 
ARCHIBALD Concert 

SESSIONS ‘“*c=\" 
—Coach 


810 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK CITY 
Tuesday and Wednesday Circle 0321 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vocal and Dramatic Ceach 
Dramatic readings y? masts pone costume sumber >, 


Address—15 West “Tith, St, N. Y. City 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building 
4140 Lake Park Ave., DURNO 
Chicago Steinway Piano 
BELLE FISCH SILVERMAN 


Teacher of Singing 
Studio: New York (Wednesdays) 











JEANNETTE 


PIANIST 








Metropolitan Goer, ag Bidg. Phone: Penn. 2634 
ewark Johnson Ave. 
Plaaes “Waveriy 4200. 





MARK OSTER 


Baritone - Vocal Teacher 
Studios: 1425 Kimball Bidg. Chicago, Ii. 


Mme. VIRGINIA COLOMBATI 


an4 Coneett 
Teaches the Tree Bel Cante, 
204 WEST 924 STREET, N. Y. Geboyler 6614. 








RALPH ANGELL 


ACCOMPANIST 
125 22d Street, Jackson Helghte, t. & 
Telephone: Havemeyer 





ALBERTO 


BIMBONI 


Teacher of Singing 


2025 Broadway, New York 
Telephone 6074 Endicott 








Cecilia 


SOPRANO 


GRAMER 


Concert — Opera — Recitais 
Address: 161 West 86th St. Now York. Telephone: $138 Schuyler 


| de cREcoRIO 


Tenor 


VOICE CULTURE - COACH 


New Studios: 166 West 72ad St, New York 
Phone 6138 Endicott 























Studio: 205 W. 57th St. 


SIGHT SINGING Stcs"c2 EVA E. FRISBIE 

















N24 Ch ad ae. se: ee in iter leesene ORGAN—PIANO—THEORY 
i leveiope rou rne a 
HARRISON Henry Howwen HUSS EAR TRAINING Sccmiics “sor 
“s. WILD) ..... 2022%0u.. |NATIONAL OPERA CLUB °F AMERICA 
Address care of Entire Preparation to Concert Stage BARONESS KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, Founder and President 
Apollo Musical Club, 243 So. Wabash Ave. | Studio: 208. Stenway. oa aa che St. Offers Prize of $1000 for Grand Opera Voice (Female) 
Chicago, Ill. Tel. Mott Haven 0363, New York 4 For all information apply to the President 1730 Broadway, New Yert 
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A.B.Chase 


“America’s Finest Piano” 


Established 1875 


A. B. CHASE PIANO CO. 


Division United Piano Corporation Norwalk, Ohio 











THE 


Original Welte-Built Welte Mignon 


CONSOLE REPERFORMING PLAYER for 
GRAND PIANOS and INTERIOR MECHANISMS 
in GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS 


With a Great Library of Original Welte-Mignon Music Rolls 
Consisting of over 2,500 Records by the Greatest Pianists 


WELTE-MIGNON CORPORATION 


GEORGE W. GITTINS, President 


Office and Warerooms: 665 Fifth Avenue «- . " . New York City 














SHEET MUSIC ~ 


Ask for Century Edition ] 5 
The more intelligent and the more thrifty you are, the more you will 


appreciate CENTURY CERTIFIED EDITION sheet music. It is all sheet 
music can be, the very best edition of the worid’s very best music. 


Although “CENTURY” Is only 15¢ a copy, it Is beautifully printed on the 
best of paper—Every bar is standard size, each note certified to be correct as 
the Master wrote it. 


You can’t buy better-—So why pay more than Centur: (Se) and 
(20c) in Canada when you buy Fifth Nocturne, Flower Song, by ng Poet, 
Spring Song or any of the other classical and standard compositions. 

Patronize the Century dealer, his low price Is poceipte only because 
of his small profit. if he can’t supply you, we will. Complete catalog 
of 2,300 Standard compositions free. 


price 


MUSIC TEACHERS—Thousands of successful teachers use and 
recommend CENTURY certified music exclusively 

—because they know it is all that good music can ; 

be, yet it costs but 15 cents a copy, and they know 

parents appreciate the saving. 


CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING C). 
203 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 


wx OBLINSK 


Pheme: Endicott 3476 308 West 86th Street, New York 








Violin Ta it the 
Auer Method. 

Avaliable for Concert. 
Far Terms Apply te Secretary 











FERRUCCIO F. CORRADETTI 


Officier de |'Academie de France el de L'lastruction Publique 
VOCAL TEACHER 
309 West 75th St., New York, Tel. 9010 Trafalgar 


YDANIELL 


G Soprano and Teacher of Singing 
€ Address 131 West 110th St., New York City 
Telephone Monument 0777. 


ALMA O’HAIRE 


CONCERTS —Soprano— RECITALS 
60 Nerthern Avenue New York City 














DO YOU WANT TO 
CONCERTIZE IN EUROPE ? 


WE arrange trans-continental 
tours at moderate prices. 


WE represent the leading or- 
chestras of Europe. 


WE are Vienna’s oldest and big- 
gest concert bureau. 


* Cencert Direction Gutmann 
(Hugo Knepler) 
Konzerthaus Bldg., 
Lothringer Strasse 20, Vienna III 














WILLIAM REDDICK 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
HARMONY AND COMPOSITION 
esidence: 319 West 95th St,N.Y., Phone: River /7 621 


The Best Bargain is Quality— 


‘Ts Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which is still being built by its original 
maker $$ $3 $3 $3 $3 $3 ++ 
@ Its continued use in such institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity is the best proof of its satisfactory tone 
qualities and durability $3 33 $3 $3 


Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago -- = -+- 








MAKERS 




















THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 


AEOLIAN Hatt, New York City 
Manufacturers of the Supreme Reproducing Piano 
THE DUO-ART 


STEGER 


The most valuable pianain the world 

















STEGER Pianos and Player Pianos combine all of the essentials of the ideal instrument 
—artistic design, finest materials, thorough workmanship and a wonderful tone quality. 


STEGER WELTE-MIGNON (Licensee) Reproducing Pianos. 
STEGER & SONS 
Piano Manufacturing Company, Founded by John V. Steger, 1879 
Steger Buliding, Northwest Corner Wabash and Jackson, Chicago, Illinois 





































The Finest Piano Action in the World 


WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


Gives the Pianist the Touch that Creates 
True Tone Color 


Manufactured in New York, U. S. A. 





MADGE AMICONE 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Address care of Musical Courier, New York 





PROF. JACOB N. ( Petrograd-Ekaterino- 
Ekater inoslav ) 
PIANO STUDIO 

820 Bast 176th &t., 


dar 
HELIMAN near Grand Concourse, 
New York. 
Phone: Bingham 7393 
r Concert_Orguniet 
N.Y. 


ROCHESTER, 
MEZZ0- 


STALLINGS 22 


6 East 36th St. New York City 
Tel. Caledonia 9418 
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MILTON SUTTON 
AMERICAN TENOR 
OPERA, CON ORATORIO, ORCHESTRAS 
Kurope. Available in the 
States after November 1, 1926. 
ITALY 


: BENDITZKY 


629 Stratierd Pl., and 900 Lyen ond Hesly Bidg., Chicage 

















Hinerson 


Known as “The Sweet-Toned Emerson” 
since 1849 


Div. United Piano Corporation, Norwalk, 0. 














TEACHER OF 


Emerson Piano Ce., 
SINGING 
253 Madison Ave. 


SS THORPE “2% 


FRED RYCROFT 


DRAMATIC VOCAL COACH AND TEACHER 


The 
our ad appears 


REASO In this paper is 


because for generations we have been 
manufacturing planos of wonderful 

















s and Reutine Int and Diction 
a yo ee ty TONE QUALITY. It Is a piano for the 
me + 160 A her har Y., Bryant 7901 artist, the singer and the professional. 
TONE, and TONE that will endure 
The Center for for a lifetime. 
Modern Music 
The RADLE for TONE 











J. & W. CHESTER LTD., 
11 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET 
LONDO! 


re | 
Complete Catalogues post free on application 


F. RADLE, Inc. 
609-611 West 36th Street New York City 
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MORE GOOD MUSIC “POPULAR” AT LONDON PROMS 


ba 
Handel, Mozart and Haydn a Special Feature—Novelties, English and Foreign 


Lonpon.—The thirty-second consecutive season of Queen’s 
Hall Promenade Concerts began, as usual, in the middle 
of August, under the same conductor whose name, beeause 
of them, is synonymous with good music to the majority 
of Londoners—Sir.Henry Wood. It is a proud record to 
have made good music popular in a great world metropolis, 
and an even prouder record perhaps to have made popular 
music good. Sir Henry has done both, and if anyone wants 
the proof of it he need but to examine the programs of his 
Saturday concerts—the traditional “popular nights” this year. 

The first of them comprised a Bach Toccata 
(arranged for orchestra), César Franck’s Sym- : 
phonic Variations and Les Djinns, both with = 
Myra Hess as soloist. Honegger’s Pacific 231, ; 
Falla’s three Dances from The Three-Cornered = 
Hat, Chabrier’s Espana, Vaughan William’s Old 
King Cole (orchestral ballet), and some Italian 
arias. The reception of all these items, more- 
over, showed that they were popular, with a 
comprehensive reserve after the Honegger Loco- 
motive. 


mn 





And while we're on the subject of popular 
music, it is curious to reflect how quickly some 
music has come to be classed as popular, in the 
sense of “easy” for the man in the street. Sir 
Henry has relegated Strauss’ Death and Trans- 
figuration, Stravinsky's Fire Bird, Respighi’s 
Fountains of Rome, and Ravel’s Mother Goose, 
Holst’s Planets and Béla Bartok’s Dance Suite 
to the “popular” nights, where they flourish 
— by the side of Nicolai’s Merry Wives 

Windsor overture, Tschaikowsky’s 1812 and 
Sibelius Valse Triste. But there are also the 
Weber overtures, excerpts from _ Berlioz’ 
Damnation of Faust, and the prelude to Lohen- 
grin. 

HANpbEL, Mozart, Haypn 

Except for the Saturday nights and the Wag- 
ner nights, which are on Mondays, the special 
labels seem to have been dropped. But Friday 
still has its regular place for a Beethoven sym- 
phony, and in the course of the two months’ 

“Proms” we shall have heard all but the Ninth. 
The heavy dose of Bach administered last sea- 
son has been diluted with Handel this year, 
and Tuesdays especially seem to have been 
picked for a special injection of Mozart and 
Haydn which, it is hoped, will break out into a 
revival of classic enthusiasm next year. 


3ach’s Brandenburg concertos, like the Bee 
thoven symphonies, are nearly all being played, 
and an especially fine performance was that of 
the D minor piano concerto by Harriet Cohen, 
the foremost among the youngest English pian- 
ists. Of Handel no less than four concerti 
grossi, two organ concerti, the Water Music 
Suite and the overtures to Samson and Ottone 
are in the programs, besides innumerable arias 
and smaller pieces. A veritable Handel renais- 
sance. 











Fewer Novevties 

There are, perhaps, fewer real novelties than 
usual, possibly because the supply is wearing 
thin. Nevertheless, one may be sure of one or 
more modernities on any Tuesday or Thursday 
of the season. The sre has been heard thus far 
a “poem nocturne” entitled Ange, by Feodor 
Akimenko, a typical neo-Russian product of the 
post-Scriabin era; a movement from Malipiero’s 
The Mill of Death; Ernest Schelling’s Suite 
Fantastique, for piano and orchestra; Henry 
Hadley’s The Ocean; Vincent d’Indy’s descrip 
tive symphony La Queste de Dieu,’ and Paul 
Hindemith’s Concerto for Orchestra. 


Mitt or DeatH Grinps LABoRIOUSLY 


It cannot be said that these new things were Italy; 
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singing teachers. . j 
been engaged for extended operatic appearances in the principal cities of | 
Harold ee: who is concertizing in England, and Laurilla Rail many Causes for 


agreed with Bliss; his style has become more mature. There 
is more weight to ‘the musical content, and not merely clever- 
‘ness of style. His rhythmic vagaries result in a certain 
scrappiness but there is a distinct personal note in all this 
modernity which augurs well for the future. 

Another British composer, Rutland Boughton, has had 
the temerity to write an opera on the Tristan and Isolde 
subject, and the overture to the Queen of Cornwall was 
played at one of the proms. The less said of it the better. 
It is a more primitive version of the story and a much 








VINCENT V. 


HUBBARD 
son of Arthur J. Hubbard and himself one 


Among his pupils in Europe are Aristo Mitsu 


of Boston's most successful 
, who has just 


Cohen I have mentioned; both had great and deserved suc 
cess. Nicolas Orloff and Egon Petri have each played a 
(Continued on page 24) 


3ASON OPENS 
IN SAN FRANCISCO 


Audience of 5,000 Whdééien teeth Performance—Excellent 
Cast and Great Enthusiasm—Otto H. Kahn Makes Brief 
Address Extolling the Merits of the West and of 
the Pacific Coast Organization 
San Francisco, Cat.—San Francisco’s own opera com 
pany opened its fourth annual season at the Exposition 

Auditorium, September 21, with a performance 
: of Flotow’s Marta. The occasion had all th 
glamour associated with the opening of an ge 
season—the audience of about 5,000 making i 
a brilliant event. An attentive and interested 
listener proved to be Otto H. Kahn, chairman o 
the board of directors of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, who is visiting in San Fran 
cisco, After the first half of the opera, Robert 
I. Bentley, president of the western institution 
the San Francisco Opera Association, appeared 
before the curtain and introduced Mr. Kahn te 
the vast throng. Mr. Kahn made a short but 
thoroughly convincing speech. He paid the San 
Francisco Opera Association the highest px 
sible tributes; he praised the far west for 
cultural and artistic attainments and, when rt 
ferring to San Francisco itself, he spoke of it as 

‘The City of Beauty and Inspiration.” 

Gaetano Merola chose a cast of magnificent 
proportions, headed by Florence Macbeth and 
Tito Schipa. This was Miss Macheth’s first ap 
pearance with the San Francisco Opera Com 
pany and she was accorded a hearty welcome 
Miss Macbeth is a singer of great ability. Sh 
sang the music allotted to Lady Harriett with 
much beauty of tone, elegance of phrasing and 
style. Miss Macbeth scored a genuine SUCCESS 
with The Last Rose of Summer, which sh 
sang with the impeccable diction noticed 
throughout her delivery of the part. Much to 
the satisfaction of the audience, Miss Macbeth 
repeated the number rhe role of Lionel wa 
entrusted to Tito Schipa, of whom San Fran 
cisco’s musical public grows fonder after every 
hearing. An exhibition of beautiful singing wa 
his rendition of M'’appari. It was so exquisitely 
done, so eloquently expressed that the applaus« 
that greeted him from every corner of the audi 
torium justified his repeating the aria. That 
sterling artist, Marcel Journet, sang Plunkett 
and from vocal and histrionic standpoints He 
was admirable in every respect. Eleanor Marlo 
endowed Nancy with her lovely voice, while that 
versatile, clever actor and artistic singer, Vit 
torio Trevisan, gave unalloyed joy as Sir Tris 
tam. The chorus was particularly good and the 
stage management, under the supervision ¢{ 
Armando Agnini, was excellent C. H. A.! 


OPERA §S 





Miami Conservatory Survives 
Hurricane 


Only Slight Damage Done—To Affiliate with 
U. of Miami as Planned 

MiaAmI, Fra.—Out of the chaos and destruc 
tion which resulted -from the South Florida 
hurricane has emanated the comforting new 
that the Miami Conservatery of Music, one of 
the city’s greatest assets and a respected institu 
tion all over the country, stood staunch against 
the hurricane and escaped with little damage 
The fortunate survival of the 
building is cited around Miami as one of the 
congratulation which have 


conservatory 


all successful. Malipiero, for instance, has a laryeon, who is to debut shortly in Paris. Recitals at Symphony Hall and potarm ‘y na A ke 7 —, my prot ay 
e 5 ) Ste « « arn - é “ é dé age *“% ry Vie Ch ow 
ee at oie ams Di eninss Yen inet Hi Jordan Hall by Mr, Hubbard’s pupils, during the past few years have been ae ‘ . , ~ Ag od ~ Hn, ie 't k, ' : C ; 
c ) « 4 2 ot ) ° $ - cae c » re { » * wors sto ni { . ate 
elon aie sen 4 — sti ~. | ‘ th i iC ‘ ‘aa noteworthy features of Boston's musical life. This year the activities of edged to ” ue h 7 “ 1 trie p sete ' . 
“4 é . a OS sense < - “ . > 4 re é ‘ < entury no int “ 
fe: ‘ eens pe CEES. SESH Vr. Hubbard's studio will include six Jordan Hall recitals, the re-ap pearance for more than halt a centut \ 
and in the weighty inclinations. However, the , . . . R the damage to the studios and administration 
“mill of death” ground on in its turgid Dom- at Symphony Hall of Mme. Zulalian in a recital in which she bids fow to ffices that the c rvatory j ration 
ate 40 pe ae . eas i nd 1 2 ; =6duplicate her conspicuous success in the same hall last year, and various o thi S a ' 7 i ae * y was r p ; 10 
0 4 acapre jay y aS y g ~ ° ‘ e * . g > as 2 3 2 insidence | re 
P “ Ave sane : Me all i i ge ag a8 a0 tl = appearances by Hubbard-trained singers before different musical clubs of ve lin a few er . ut ic ad | 
‘ at : sally tre ' . , an »-stor to affiliate wit 
5 1) g y tragic S$ Nappening New England lurricane, and pre rm plan all at ith 
nor anything really musical, for that matter. the University of Miami in Coral "Gab $ are 


Ernest Schelling’s Suite is a brilliantly pian- 
istic compilation and development of popular 
tunes, some of them rather too hackneyed to 
deserve the treatment they get. A young English pianist 
named Leslie England played it and had a rousing success. 
Henry Hadley’s Ocean, too, was well received, showing 
that the day of descriptive music is not yet passed, with the 
general public at any rate. On the same count d’Indy’s 
Queste de Dieu received a respectful hearing. ; 

THe MINIMUM OF APPLAUSE 

Paul Hindemith’s concerto for orchestra broke a record 
by getting the minimum applause of the season. The atonal 
idiom has simply not reached Langham Place, and there is 
no use trying to tell people that the notes aren’t all wrong. 
The work, incidentally, is not as meaty in content as some 
of Hindemith’s other things, though the contrapuntal han- 
dling is masterly, and there is plenty of the usual buoyance 
and verve. Hindemith’s style seems better adapted to cham- 
ber music; the treatment of the strings, apparently influ- 
enced by the Handel concerto grosso style, is somewhat 
heavy-footed. 

Of British works the most interesting has been Arthur 
Bliss’ Introduction and Allegro. America seems to have 





more primitive music, though not un-Wagnerian (worse 
luck) and pretentious enough. 

Elgar’s violin concerto, Vaughan Williams’ Pastoral Sym- 
phony, Holst’s Planets, John Ireland’s Mai-Dun rhapsody, 
and Ethel Smyth’s overture to The Wreckers were among 
the better known native offerings, while The Kentish Downs, 
by Susan Spain-Dunk, and Montague Phillips’ Hillside 
Melody were both perfectly innocuous attempts at musical 
nature-faking, which call for no detailed comment here. 

As for the performances, it must be said, unfortunately, 
that the orchestra has not been at its best, which best is none 
too good. It needs weeding out and it needs more careful 
rehearsal. Perhaps, after thirty-two years of “promming”’ it 
is too much to ask of Sir Henry Wood to bring this tired 
ensemble up to scratch, and to improve its tone. “Prom” 
audiences evidently listen for different things than those of 
New York or Philadelphia! 


Favorite SoLorsts 
There has been the usual generous supply of soloists, of 
varying degrees of distinction, Myra Hess and Harriet 


be ing carried forward as announced Wh n the 


university opens in temporary headquarters it 

the huge Hotel Anastasia at Coral Gables « 
October 15—another plan unstemmed by the hurricane—th 
conservatory will have studios at Coral Gables as well as 1 
their present building. On the completion of the magnifi 
cent and beautiful new conservatory building at the perma 
nent site of the’ University of Coral Gables, the entir« 
activities of the institution will be transferred there. Deci 


sion to go ahead with all of these plans was made after a 
careful survey of the damage done to both the conservatory 
and the Hotel Anastasia showed no capital damage to eithe 


structure. A. | 


Gatti-Casazza to Make Annual Announcement 
Giulio Gatti-Casazza, general director of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, arrived from his annual summer in Italy 
last Monday on the S. S. Biancamano. Mr. Gatti made hi 
annual fall statement the following Wednesday, just to 
late for inclusion in the present issue of the Musu 
Courter. On the same boat were Serafin, Bellezza and Ba 


boschek, and Ellen Dalossy. 
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By George Elliott Simpson 
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In discussing American music as we have been discussing 
it, one of the primary objects has been to create a feeling 
of sacredness for our music in fostering only high ideals 
in the creation and development of our conscious musical 
thought, and to bring about a complete realization that we 


must be true to ourselves. No matter what may be taking 
place in America toward the elimination of class distinction 
there is nevertheless an aristocracy of brains, and those 


who belong to this class wield an influence far more power- 
ful and far reaching than they seem to know 

There is pvobably no nation in the world which quite 
equals America in having as many varied elements of char 
acter within its boundary lines—elements which have fre 
quently localized themselves into districts so large that they 
have become mimature foreign nations within our body 
politic The people of these districts speak and publish 
their own newspaper in the prevailing language of the dis 
trict and they seldom come in contact with the larger phases 
of life and the spiritual breadth and understanding which 


form the bulwark of America’s social and political genesis, 
and yet they are naturalized American citizens enjoying all 
the rights and privileges of other American citizens whose 
forefathers have been native born for generations. 
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It is not possible to think of true music as a thing apart 
from ourselves. As a musician thinks and feels so he will 
write, for music is the most personal of all the arts. 

The musician expresses himself only through the medium 
of tone, and this medium is the least understood by the 
general public. From childhood one is taught to read and 
understand words, and to recognize and to know different 
colors, but only a few have any understanding of the mean- 
ing of tone. It is accepted on faith and not because of 
any knowledge of its meaning, and is presented here merely 
to show that a composer has the power of creating effects 
which are felt but not understood, and if he wishes he may 
write music which will appeal either to our spiritual or our 
physical sensations, and the contrast is very obvious in 
watching the quiet attitude of an orchestra when playing 
“moral” music, as against the wriggling of heads and 
shoulders and the rolling of hips when the other kind is 
being given. ; 

It is unfortunate that at least for the present America 
has set its standard to meet the demands of the habitues 
of the public dance halls, and just like Bolshevism or Com- 
munism, so is this subtle, pernicious influence creeping into 
the higher places, until the advocates of jazz have forced 
their way into the houses of the elect, and it may not be 
long before the performers in the representative symphony 
orchestras of America will be rolling around on their chairs 
as dance hall orchestras are already doing. 

Another very vital subject for discussion is the definition 
of Art. Some persons are the exponents of the school 
which recognizes only beauty as art, while others maintain 
that anything which is truth is art, because it may be given 
artistic expression. Possibly there should be a happy meet- 
ing ground between the two. One is probably too ideal while 
the other is too realistic. The artist or poet pictures a beau- 
tiful tree or water scene, or a steel mill in operation or a 
street scene on the Bowery. The tree and water scene are 
obviously in the realm of art, but the steel mill and the 
Bowery become art only because they may be idealized or 
given a touch of romance by the artist. We may visualize 
these things through the words of the poet or actually see 
the reproduction of them in the lines and colors of the 
painter, but if the composer of music tries to picture them 
in tone, he must first tell us what he has done. We might 
know from the beating of hammers and clink of iron in 
the orchestra that something unusual was going on, but we 
could not tell whether it was a steel mill or merely a black- 
smith shop. We are told that Honneger’s Pacific 231 is 
the musical picture of a French railroad train, getting up 
steam, leaving the station and traveling at an almost un- 
believable speed and finally stopping at the next station. But, 
frankly, we must admit that we might think it was a battery 





“The audience evidenced its appreciation by applauding him as 
though he were another McCormack.”—Orlando Morning Sentinel. 
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of automobile trucks or most anything else had we not 
been informed to the contrary. Always the composers 
seem to have felt the necessity of explaining themselves when 
they attempted to picture material things in music. 

American composers, however, have in most cases con- 
fined themselves to representing the spirit of the dance— 
the cake walk, the jazz steps and now the Charleston—all 
of them purely physical with no appeal whatever to the 
better side of our natures. I do not decry dancing. In fact, 
great joy is to be found in the right kind of dance, but I 
do take issue with those who maintain that the real American 
music must be inspired by dance forms. 

There is no question but that America is in a transition 
period, but why should the transition be downward instead 
of upward? Why from the minuet of Colonial days to the 
Charleston of today? What is the influence back of it all, 
and why, except for a few outstanding ones, have American 
composers bent all of their talents toward lowering our art- 
istic ideals rather than raising them? We have fine orches- 
tras and in an interpretative way our artists are of the very 
best, but in original creative work we lag far behind. We 
believe this question is answered by saying that we have 
set up a commercialized standard instead of an artistic one. 

Every effect has some cause, and it may be that the 
really representative American works in the larger forms 
have found so little favor in the eyes of conductors in 
America that the composers, finding it necessary to live, 
have followed the line of least resistance and devoted their 
time to writing works which would bring them some finan- 
cial return and which would stand a chance of being heard; 
but if this is so, these same composers should not be very 
proud of themselves. However I do not believe this to be 
the real reason because if we study the lives of the masters 
we find that they created their best works often under most 
adverse circumstances and with no thought of production, 
or pecuniary benefit. Either some uncontrolled impulse to 
create or the pure joy of writing seems to have been the 
compelling factor back of most of the world’s masterpieces. 

have no thought in these three articles of trying to re- 
form America, nor do I think it wise to set up standards 
that there is no possibility of our living up to, but I hope 
] have taken my small part in presenting for sericus con- 
sideration certain phases of our artistic trend with the hope 
that with a knowledge of the significance of these phases 
we can better understand what it is necessary for us to do. 
The choice is with us. We are the captains of our souls 
and only by a concerted effort can we achieve the national 
artistic greatness of which we are capable. If we will be 
less distracted by passing influences and concentrate on the 
one thing of being American, we can look into the future 
with a faith that is not possible now. 

It has been said by some musicians who are none too 
friendly to a higher order of things in America that it is 
not possible to develop a distinct school of American musical 
thought because the great masters of other countries have 
not been national but universal. This might be answered 
by asking why it is that the difference between the music 
of Germany, France, Russia, Italy, Spain, Mexico and other 
countries is easily recognized even though we do not actually 
know what constitutes the difference. All we can say is 
that the music of each of these nations shows a distinct 
racial color or feeling characteristic of the nation and not 
shared in by any of the others. Even with the border lines 
of many European countries touching, they have neverthe- 
less preserved their artistic individuality, and yet we who are 
thousands of miles away and should be less influenced than 
any of the others, are rapidly becoming nothing but plagiar- 
ists. Do we do this because we really lack new musical 
ideas or is it because we can use the ideas of someone else 
and make more money by so doing? 

In summing up I would like to repeat that America is 
America, a nation with a glorious heritage; a people bound 
by traditions that none other can equal; a race of pioneers 
who fought and died for their ideals and their rights, and 
above all a grouping of many races welded into a composite 
unit with the star of freedom and truth leading them onward. 
America opens its arms to almost everyone, and our incom- 
ing steamers are thronged with immigrants, but our gener- 
osity in this way has rapidly weakened our unity in other 
ways, and if we are to keep our national life of freedom 
and ideals intact we must defend the things we hold sacred 
and protect ourselves against the influences which are surely 
undermining our artistic life. 

Give composers with American names a chance. Confine 
our contests for American works to native born Americans, 
and if we do this we will find that America will develop 
its own music and the names of its composers will be placed 
on programs with the names of the masters of other nations. 
It is a very difficult matter for a composer with an Amer- 
ican name even to have his score read by the average con- 
ductor in America, and often the music is returned unopened, 
and yet many of these conductors are not naturalized and 
are American only during the concert season. They give 
us much of themselves and much of the music of other 
countries, but we should now ask them to give hearings to 
works of American composers—not by offering prizes for 
jazz concertos and operas, but by producing some of the 
works already written, and I am confident that among them 
will be found a truly fine thing by some composer possibly 
as yet unknown. ’ 

If we are to develop a national school of musical thought 


it must be done by confining our contests to the works of 
native ; 


i born composers, not excluding manuscript works 
which may have already had partial or complete perform- 
ances, 


The reason for this is that composers will frequently per- 
mit one or two movements of a work to be given simply to 
get a hearing, and under present contest conditions this 
excludes the entire work from entry. 


Augusta Cottlow Reopens Studio 


After a summer spent on her husband’s Silver Fox Farm 
near Tivoli, N. Y., Augusta Cottlow has returned to the 
city, and resumed teaching. It has been a busy summer for 
this popular pianist, for among other activities Miss Cottlow 
has come to the city one day each week, coaching teachers 
and young professional pianists from various parts of -the 
country who came for advice and the preparation of pro- 
grams. 

Miss Cottlow, in addition to her musical gifts, is an 
ardent horticulturist, and spends much time in the cultiva- 
tion of flowers that adorn the lawn of her country home 


and cares for many plants in her city 
car ‘ city home th 
admiration of her friends, : ee 
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WHAT HAPPENED AT THE MUNICH FESTIVAL 


A Strong Effort Made to Recover the Artistic Standing of the Old Days 
BY HEINRICH STAHL 
(Translated by Albert Noelte) 





Municu.—Again the road to the Prinzregenten Theater 
is dotted with merrily waving blue-white flags, just as it 
was in the year 1901 when General Intendant Ernst von Pos- 
sart finally achieved his hard striven-for goal—to present 
Munich with a festival theater true to its model in Bay- 
reuth. Since then twenty-five years alive with significant 
changes have passed: Hermann Levi, a conductor of consid- 
erable ability, who had prepared and supported the idea of 
a festival theater with idealistic purport, did not live long 
enough to see his ambition realized; Hermann Zumpe, Felix 
Mottl and Franz Fischer, the first two for too brief a time, 
gave a particular note to those first performances. Their 
successor was, after Mottl’s sudden demise in 1912, Bruno 
Walter. Then came the world war, followed by a slow and 
hard struggle to rebuild the festival productions and make 
them again a world-wide attraction for lovers and connois< 
seurs of art. Critical stages, when the festival program 
was extended to works of Weber, Richard Strauss and Hans 
Pfitzner by way of an experiment, had to be passed through, 
and with the first signs of inflation the situation became still 
more critical. Now the program has again been reduced to 
Wagner in the Prinzregenten Theater and Mozart. in the 
charming rococo surroundings of the Residenz Theater. This 
year the festival season has been reduced to five weeks’ dura- 
tion, including Meistersinger, Ring of the Nibelungen 
(twice), Tristan and Isolde, and the principal works of Mo- 
zart, among them Cosi fan tutte, which has always been con- 
sidered a Munich “specialty.” 

ENGLISH SPEAKING AUDIENCES 

The all-around success of such festival enterprises, how- 
ever, is dependent upon more than a high artistic niveau of 
the performances. That in itself is, alas, not a sufficient 
guarantee for satisfactory box receipts. These may be con- 
siderably marred by a run of fair weather, but St. Peter, 
whom the Germans regard as the weather- controlling saint, 
favored the atmospheric demands of our summer theatricals 
with an unusual degree of moisture. “The rain it raineth 
every day.” 

A large number of foreigners, among them many Ameri- 
cans, some of whom claimed to have been treated rather 
frostily in sunny France, were composed of approximately 
sixty per cent of English speaking visitors. The outward 
appearance of the audiences differed most favorably from 
that of previous years; festive attire was, with a few excep- 
tions, the rule, and the few who had adhered to rustic ap- 
parel were politely but firmly instructed about the exigencies 








brief review. According to a recently adopted rule, only 
few guest artists were invited, among them Dr. Karl M uck 
for the two Tristan performances ; Clemens Krauss ( Frank- 
furt) for the second Ring; Hermann Wiedemann, Elisabeth 
Schumann, Lilli Lehmann, Maria Olschewska and her hus- 
band, Emil Schipper (all from the Vienna State Opera) ; also 
Desider Zador and Richard Fauber, The ardently longed- 
for youthful heroic tenor, however, one in appearance, voice, 
and acting ability really adapted to and capable of portray- 
ing Siegmund or Siegfried, was nowhere to be found. So 
one had to be grateful for the fact that Heinrich Knate and 
Otto Wolf made up for a certain lack of youthfulness by the 
fervent and artistic renditions of their respective parts, also 
for Nicolai Reinfeld’s very satisfactory Parsifal. 

Among the Wagnerian works conducted by Hans Knap- 
pertsbusch, Meistersinger and Parsifal are worthy of special 
praise; particularly the latter work was ideally interpreted, 
an object of noticeably pious concentration for the conduc- 
tor, its instrumental part finely detailed and interpreted with 
rare self-subjection, surprising in one whose nature seems 
to crave a more robust revelry of sound. The interpretation 
of the Ring was far less equalized. Splendidly rendered 
dramatic scenes—for instance, in Walktire and Siegfried, al- 
ternated with phases where what is considered musically 
mystic and typically romantic was completely ‘lost, where 
an accoustically forceful but, from a dynamic point of view, 
not sufficiently graded orchestral declamation was forced 
to the foreground to the detriment of the general concep- 
tion of what Wagner and his strict adherents consider under 
the term “Gesamtkunstwerk.” Clemens Krauss, who, as re- 
cently as the previous year had shown a decided tendency to- 

wards specializing in a certain superficial cleverness of dy- 
namic and rhythmic detailization, presented himself this 
time from quite a different angle, proving that his conception 
had gained a considerable point of maturity, the mere clever 
giving place to the more spiritual. 

Fine Tristan PERFORMANCES 

The two Tristan performances conducted by Karl Muck 
were of overwhelming impressiveness; the first act like a 
grand /ntrada, the second alive with poetry and passionate 
emotion, the third tragic fulfillment of such breath taking 
intensity, both in the orchestra and upon the stage, that the 
audience sat spellbound, refusing to leave the theater and 
loudly clamoring for Muck, who, however, according to the 
rules of the house, did not appear before the curtain. 

Among the local stage artists who helped to make this 





ROSA RAISA AND GIACOMO 


RIMINI 


arrived from Europe, September 27, on the S.S. Leviathan 


and immediately hurried west for appearances with both 
the San: Francisco and Los Angeles opera companies. They 
were e the stars of the ship's concerts on board the Leviathan, 


at whic h, under the leadership of Will Roger S, over $30,000 
was raised for the Florida sufferers 





cording to this innovation now impersonated by members of 
the ballet, who merrily circle around the rocky peak, while 
the invisible singers can pay closer attention to the rendition 
of their vocal parts. 
THE 


Mozart Operas 


An immense amount of highly satisfactory work has been 





of the occasion. Among well known personalities I recog- year’s festival performances worthy of grateful remem- é ' ‘ 
nized Maud Fay, once a prominent member of our opera; brance were Wilhelm Rode (Wotan and Sachs), Paul done by stage director Mac Hofmuller, especially at the Resi- 
assistant director Ziegler of the Metropolitan Opera, and Bender (Gurnemanz and Hagen), Karl Seydel (David denz Theater. His untiring efforts are constantly concen 
William S. Brady, New York vocal coach. and Mime), Louise Willer, Gertrude Kappel and Elisabeth trated upon the one principal aim: to educate and train the 
Considering the number of performances and performing Fenge. A new experiment in the first scene of Rheingold also ensemble, which has undergone a complete change during 
artists only, outstanding events can be recorded within this proved very gratifying ; the three Rhinedaughters are ac- (Continued on page 31) 
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RUTH LLOYD KINNEY | 


“Singer of Songs that People Love”’ 


el Se 





Now Beginning Third Transcontinental Tour 1926-1927 


Nae ee eee ee 


A Few Press Comments 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 

“She has a splendid voice and above 
i all she knows how to ‘sing’ her words so 
: that the public does not have to guess at 
the meaning.”—Times. 





HOUSTON, TEXAS 

} “A rich contralto voice with real dra- 
matic ability; she is reminiscent of Rosa 
Raisa of the Chicago opera.”—C hronicle. 


{} CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

“Splendid style, good diction, and a 
charming stage presence, combined with 
a luscious voice.”—Music News. 





DAYTON, OHIO 

“Miss Kinney is gifted with a full, rich 
voice and is at home in the operatic or 
oratorio arias, as well as in the simple 
songs of the home.”—Journal. 


SALISBURY, NORTH CAROLINA 


“A large and appreciative audience de- 
lighted in her magnificent contralto voice. 
She has dramatic quality and a voice of 
richness, depth and unusual range. It 
was a pleasure to listen to her, as well 
as to enjoy her natural and charming 
grace of manner on the platform.”’—Eve- 
ning Post. 
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MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—What has been aptly 


mighty prelude to the Minneapolis music season” by a local 
critic, took place September 17 at Kenwood Armory, when 
Mrs. Carlyle Scott presented John McCormack as the open- 
ing attraction in her downtown concert course, The Irish 
of form and had his audience with 
beginning of his program. Many extras 
were demanded by the enthusiastic audience which was 
limited only by the capacity of the large auditorium seating 
ver 5,000. Edwin Schneider was the highly efficient accom 
pamist, g to the program with a well 
selacted group of piano solos 

Nationalism in Music is the general title of a series of ten 
programs to be presented by Mu Epsilon Chapter of Mu 
’ht. Epsilon, National Honorary Musical Sorority, at the 


termed “a 


tenor was in the best 


hint from the very 


iving pleasing varicty 


suditorium of the MacPhail School of Music. The first 
of these programs, devoted to the music of Italy, was given 
on September 21, the participants being Ethelwynne Kings 
bury, vocalist: Isabelle Olson, violinist; Helen Grotte and 
W inifred Reichmuth, pianists. 
MacPuatu. Scuoo. Notes 
The Verbrugghen Quartet has been engaged by the Mac 


Music for a series of Beethoven concerts 
first violin; Jenny Cullen, second violin ; 
David Nichols; viola, and James Messeas, cello, have played 
together ior many years and a concerts by the 
rganization is looked forward to with great pleasure 

The Orchestral Art Society outlined a busy season 
of recitals and concerts. Maintained by the MacPhail School 
of Music for the benefit of its students, this orchestra has 
added considerably to the music life of Minneapolis. Re 


hearsals are held under the direction of William MacPhail, 


hail School of 
Henri Verbrugghen 


series of 


has 


and membership is open to all amateur instrument players 
of sufficient ability. The first concert to be given will include 
a performance of the New World Symphony by Dvorak, 
Vienna Woods Waltz by Strauss, and Raymond Overture 
| Th nN 

In order to accommodate the large number of pupils’ 
recital given by teachers, it has become necessary to hold 
two a night in the MacPhail Auditorium. The first will 
commence at 7:00 P. M. and the second at 8:30 


\t the opening assem! bly on September 13 Elmer Schoettle 
made a deep impression with his fine interpretation of Chopin, 
Debussy, and Bach. There were many new students enrolled 
for cé courses and indications point to a successful 
MacPhail School of Music. GS. 


mplete 
year at the 
German Opera 

Theater of New York, under the 
which played last year at the 

opened a new season at the Irving Place 
with the Last Waltz (Der Letzte 
Strauss 


direction 
y or kv ille 

Theater 
Walzer), 


This company proposes to 


The German 
{ Rudolph Bach, 
heater, 
on September 27 


an operetta by Oscar 


play two nights each week at the Irving Place Theater and 
to give Sunday performances at the Longacre Theater. The 
Last Waltz was given two years ago in English on Broad 
way, but it is probably more amusing in German and it is 


certainly a very good vehicle for the exploitation both of 


MUSICAL COURIER 


fun and of music. The principal artists were Erni Belian, 
soprano, who played the prima donna role; Eric Sylvester, 
tenor, whose part was that of the tragic lover and was very 
well done; Mizzi Feldmeir, soubrette, most excellent in a 
small part; Angelo Lippich and Siegfried Rumann, the 
comedians, and others. The work was conducted by Andreas 
Fugmann and was well staged and effectively performed 
both dramatically and musically. The next work to be given 
will be Die Csardasfuerstin, an operetta by Emmerich Kal- 
man, 

During the performance Mr. Bach came before the cur 
tain in response to the very hearty applause, and made a 
speech in which he outlined the difficulties with which he 
would have to contend in his effort to give a German opera 





A PLAN for Artist Concerts 
in YOUR City! 
Known as the 


“Civic Music Association Plan” 





Now operating with Financial Success 
in over One Hundred Cities 


CIVIC CONCERT SERVICE (Inc. ) 


DEMA E, HARSHBARGER, Pres. and Gen’l Mgr. 
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season in New York, chiefly because the very large German 
population of New York did not seem to be interested in 
the propagation of German art in this country. Mr. Bach 
called attention to the fact that, whereas New York is the 
third largest German city in the world, it had not a single 
German theater, in contrast to twenty-three Jewish theaters. 
It would certainly seem a valuable unde rtaking and should 
have the support of every German living in New York. 


Isabel Richardson Molter Here Soon 


Isabel Richardson Molter, who will give her first New 
York recital in Aeolian hall on October 10, was heard in the 
Lyceum Theater, in the first operatic performances given by 
the American Singers, when Herbert Witherspoon, David 
Bispham and George Hamlin were interested in the creation 
and management of that organization. Mrs. Richardson Mol- 
ter has arranged a program for her recital debut of un- 
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and variety, including the Fidelio aria by Bee- 
thoven, the Air de Lia from Debussy's L’Enfant Prodigue, 
a group of four songs by Edward MacDowell, and eleven 
other songs of Italian, English, German and American com- 
posers. 


usual range 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 


San Antonio, TeEx.—Lulu Grisenbeck, director of pub- 
lic school music, supervised a class of pupils in the rudi- 
ments of piano playing, free of charge, through the courtesy 
of the Thomas Goggan music firm, which furnished a room, 
pianos, etc., for the classes which were held two mornings 
every week. The method taught was originated by Otto 
Meissner. 

Mrs. Charles Treuter, James Alden, Garcia Carza, Luz 
Palacios, sopranos; Cuthbert Bullitt, baritone; Mildred 
Tarver, xylophonist ; with Mrs. Nat Goldsmith, Mrs. Eugene 
Staffel and Concepcion Huerta, accompanists, and a bass 
quartet from an army band, presented an interesting pro- 
gram, under direction of Hattie Rankin, for the flower and 
charity fund of Travis Park Methodist Church. 

Jane Alden, soprano, contributed a delightful group of 
songs, accompanied by Mrs. Nat Goldsmith, for a meeting 
of the Lions Club when Mrs. J. E. King, member of the 
Texas Prison Board, made a talk. 

Mme. Philippini arranged a Style Show at the Municipal 
Auditorium, Jane Alden, soprano; Frederico Flores, bari- 
tone; a large male chorus, directed by Clarence Magee; 
Terry Terhune and La Meri, dancers, and an orchestra 
conducted by Don Philippini, contributed to the program. 

Walter Dunham, assisted by Mrs. Louis Altman, will be 
in charge of the piano department in the Carrol College 
for Women, which begins its first season with the opening 
of the school year. 

The Lions Club dedicated its first weekly meeting, since 
the return of the delegates from the International Conven- 
tion held in California, to Mary Stuart Edwards, soprano, 
who was elected an honorary member of the Lions Inter- 
national. She was the official prima donna of the con- 
vention. While there she sang in the Hollywood Bowl, 
before an audience of 20,000, scoring a great success. At 
the meeting held in her honor here she sang a group of 
songs, accompanied by Mrs. Eugene Staffel, and Mrs. I. 
S. Sherman read a poem, When Our Own Mary Sings. 

S. W. 


La Forge-Berumen Studio Notes 

Avis Janvrin, who is well known through her singing at 
various churches in New York, has been appointed head of 
the voice department at the Spence School, New York City. 
Lillian Hunsicker, soprano, has been engaged as assisting 
artist with Beniamino Gigli for several concerts this fall. 
Mrs. Hunsicker gave a successful recital at Aeolian Hall 
last spring and since that time has been busy filling engage- 
ments in and around the city. Gretchen Altpeter, soprano, 
has just returned from a vacation spent touring Europe. 
Miss Altpeter has again resumed her studies in preparation 
for a busy season. The foregoing all are artist-pupils of 
the La Forge-Bertimen Studios in New York. 














Mme. Lehmann and 
Ward-Stephens snapped 
at Salzburg last 
summer 











The Southern, 680 Madison Ave., Thursday, Oct. 14th, 1926 


where he will devote himself exclusively to the teaching of MADAME 
VOICE 


LEHMANN’S IDEAS IN 


He will return to Europe next June to continue 


WARD-STEPHENS 


just returned from Salzburg, Austria, where he was professionally 
associated with 


MADAME LILLI LEHMANN 


will open his New York Studios at 


his professional work there. 





BUILDING. 





Address, Mrs. Nigel Barry, Sec’y, 680 Madison Ave., New York 
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Week of October 11 
Monday—Newark 


Tuesday—Trenton 





Saturday—Scranton 


Week of October 18 





Monday—Altoona 
Tuesday—Johnstown 


Saturday—Erie 


Week of October 24 





Sunday—Cleveland 
Monday—Buffalo 


Friday—Winchester 
Saturday—Staunton 


Wednesday—Paterson 
Thursday—Lancaster 


Wednesday—Wheeling 
Thursday— Pittsburgh 


Tuesday—Jamestown 
Wednesday—Greensburg 
Thursday—Clarksburg 


Week of November 1 





Monday— Roanoke 
Tuesday—Knoxville 


Thursday—Nashville 
Friday—Memphis 
Saturday— Memphis 


Week of November 8 





Monday—St. Louis 


Friday—Des Moines 





Tuesday—Springfield 
Wednesday—Champaign 
Thursday—Davenport 


Internationally 
Famous Japanese 
Prima Donna 


WITH 


Pavley Ballet 


SOLIDLY BOOKED TILL MARC 


be 


Wednesday—Chattanooga 


In Madam Butterfly and Namiko San 


Week of November 15 





Monday—Madison 
Tuesday—Eau Claire 
Wednesday—Hibbing 
Thursday—Duluth 
Friday—St. Paul 
Saturday—St. Paul 


Week of November 22 





Monday—Sioux Falls 
Tuesday—Sioux City 
Wednesday—Omaha 
Thursday—Grand Island 
Friday—St. Joe 
Saturday—Topeka 


Week of November 29 





Monday—Emporia 
Tuesday—Lawrence 
Wednesday—Pittsburg 
Thursday—W ichita 
Friday—Salina 
Saturday—Denver 


Week of December 5 


Tuesday—Salt Lake City 
Wednesday—Boise 
Thursday—Walla Walla 
Friday—Spokane 
Saturday—Spokane 
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Week of December 13 





Monday—Seattle 
Tuesday—Seattle 
Wednesday—Seattle 
Thursday—Portland 
Friday— Portland 
Saturday—Portland 


Week of December 20 


Monday—Oakland 

Wednesday—Sacramento 
Thursday—San Francisco 
Saturday—San Francisco 





Week of December 27 





Monday—Hanford 
Tuesday—Los Angeles 
Wednesday—Los Angeles 
Friday—San Diego 


Week of January 3 





Monday— Phoenix 
Tuesday—Douglas 
Wednesday—FE! Paso 
Friday—San Antonio 
Saturday—San Antonio 


Week of January 10 


Monday—Austin 
Tuesday—Houston 
Wednesday—Houston 
Friday—Dallas 
Saturday—Dallas 





Week of January 17 





Monday— Denton 
Tuesday— Denison 


Wednesday—Oklahoma City 


Thursday—Tulsa 
Friday—Joplin 
Saturday—Spring field 


Week of January 24 





Monday—Kansas City 
Tuesday—Independence 
Wednesday— Muskogee 
Thursday—Ft. Smith 
Friday—Pine Bluff 
Saturday—Hot Springs 


Week of January 31 





Monday—Greenville 
Tuesday—Birmingham 
Wednesday—Birmingham 
Thursday—Montgomery 
Saturday—Tallahassee 


Week of February 7 





In Florida 


Week of February 14 


Monday—Miami 
Tuesday—Palm Beach 
Wednesday—Daytona 
Thursday—Jacksonville 
Friday—Savannah 
Saturday—Savannah 
















Week of February 21 


Monday—Columbia 
Tuesday—Columbia 
Wednesday—Charlotte 
Thursday—Charlotte 
Friday—Greensburg 
Saturday—Raleigh 


Week of February 28 


Monday—Norfolk 
Tuesday—Nor Mlk 
Wednesday— Norfolk 
Thursday— Richmond 
Friday— Richmond 
Saturday—Richmond 


Week of March 7 


Monday—Lynchburg 
Tuesday—Staunton 
Wednesday— Washington 
Thursday— Wilmington 
Friday—Philadelphia 
Saturday—Philadelphia 


Week of March 14 


Monday—New Haven 
Tuesday—New Haven 
Wednesday—New Haven 
Thursday—Springfield 
Friday—Springfield 
Saturday—Spring field 


Week of March 21 


Monday—Worcester 
Tuesday— Worcester 
Wednesday— Providence 
Thursday—Providence 
Friday—Providence 
Saturday— Providence 
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FOREIGN NEWS IN BRIEF 








London 
American Suncer Encacep For Enciisn Tour 
Lonpon.—Ethel Frank, well-known American soprano, 
has been engaged as the only soloist for the annual tour of 
the London Symphony Orchestra. It will be conducted by 
Sir Thomas Beecham, This tour, which is run by Powell and 
Holt in connection with their Celebrity Concerts, will begin 
in October and comprise twenty-five ‘or thirty —— 


Aw AmeriCan Evement in Enouisa Music PUBLISHING 


Lonpon.-The London publishing house of Hawkes & Son 
has recently merged with Winthrop Rogers, thus becoming 
the English agents for the Schirmer publications and for the 
Oliver Ditson Ce They have likewise acquired the London 


representation for the three big Russian music publishers, 
felaieff, A. Gutheil and the Edition Russe de Musique (the 
second and third were formerly owned by Serge Kousse- 
vitzky), which include all of Scriabin’s music, most of 
Stravinsky's as well as Prokofieff’s and others, The Phil 
harmonic Miniature Scores, published in Vienna, are also 


a teature oO! Hawkes & Son's cataloguc These acquisitions 
are due to the initiative of E. R. Voigt, a nephew of the 
late G. Schirmer, who succeeded Winthrop Rogers upon his 
death, and is now a partner of Hawkes & Son. a 
Pur Worio'’s Larcest CATHEDRAL ORGAN 
Lonvon.—Liverpool’s Cathedral organ, which is said to 


be the largest in the world, will be dedicated’ during the 
Liverpool Civic Week (October 16-23), when public re 
citals will be given every day. The number of pipes in the 
organ is 10,690, and there are five keyboards, The largest 
organ in England has hitherto been that in the Albert Hall, 
erected in 1871, and the largest cathedral organ that in 


St. Paul's Cathedral, rebuilt in 1901 M. S. 
(,00SSENS SR ro Conpuct AGAIN 
Lonvon.-—Eugene Goossens, Sr., who has not conducted 


since the old days of Beecham opera, has consented to con 
duct several performances of the British National Opera 
Company during the early part of its tour. Besides Sir 


Thoma Beecham himself, other ennent conductors who 
will be new to the B. N. O. C. this season are Adrian Boult, 
Clarence Raybould and John Barbirolli M, S. 
Paris 
Auric’s New Operetta 
Pas Georges Auric has recently finished an operetta 


called 1 a Vie Parisienne. The libretto is a modern arrange- 
ment by Jacques Bousquet, of Offenbach’s comic opera of 
the same name. The work has been accepted for production 
at the Theatre de Marigny, but will not be produced this 
season ae 
Paris TO Hear VIENNESE OPERETTA 
Panis.—The first troupe to give German performances 1n 
Paris after the war will be the members of the Theater 
an der Wien, Vienna’s biggest and oldest operetta theater, 
which “made” the careers of all great Viennese comic opera 
writers from Johann Strauss to Lehar. The troupe gave 
a Paris season of Viennese operetta in German in 1912, and 
arrangements are virtually completed whereby the com- 
pany will play at the Theatre Mogador, in April, giving 
German performances of the best operettas by Lehar, Kal 
man, Oscar Straus, Leo Fall and Bruno Granichstadten. 
Guy Ropartrz’s Activities aT STRASBOURG 
Pari Guy Ropartz, well-known French composer, is at 
present director of the conservatory in Strasbourg, where he 
is planning a series of concerts at which eminent soloists will 
be heard. Both his Gidipe 4 Colone and Le Pays may be 
heard at the Comédie Francaise and at the Opéra Comique 
this winter 2. = 
Turee New Operas py Lazzart 
Panis.—Sylvio Lazzari, composer of La Lépreuse, which 
will be played again this season at the Opéra Comique, will 
have several new works produced during the winter. In 
December, the Théatre de Mulhouse will give Nelaenis, a 
lyric work in five acts, with a libretto by George Spitzmuller, 
based on the poem of Luois Bouilhet. In January, Sauteriot 
will be heard at the Opéra Comique of Antwerp, and in 
May the Opera m Paris will produce La Tour de Feu. 
N. pe B 
Micot’s New Works to Have Parts Premitres 
Paris.—Georges Migot, French composer, whose works 
have been gaining rapid recognition among true musicians, 


Granichstadten’s The Swallows’ Nest, similar in plot and 


MUSICAL COURIER 


has given the finishing touches to a number of new composi- 
tions, whose first hearing will be had in Paris this coming 
season. There will be a suite for piano and orchestra, a 
suite for harp and orchestra, several songs as well as a 
psalm with orchestral accompaniment, several preludes for 
piano, and a number of compositions for two and three in- 
struments: flute, clarinet and harp, written at the request of 
Mrs. F. S. Coolidge. To this long list must be added a new 
lyric work, Le Rossignol en Amour, the premiére of which 
has not yet been announced. N. ve B. 
AmMeERICA TO HEAR TARTAR SONGS 

Paris.—The American singer, Eleanore Rogers, who has 
been singing leading opera roles in Italy for the last four 
years, is about to sail for New York, where she will give 
a novel recital at Aeolian Hall. Interest in her program will 
center in a group of Persian and Tartar songs, which she 
will sing in the original, collected by Prof. Anton Eichen- 
wald, well-known ethnologist. These songs, which have a 
profound musical value, are as yet unpublished, having first 
been heard in Paris a few months ago, N. ve B. 

Ceci, Arpen In Paris 

Paris.—Cecil Arden, an American member of the Metro- 
politan, is in Paris preparing a recital. Her program will 
include French and Spanish as well as English songs to 
please the American colony, many prominent members of 
which have already expressed their intention of being pres- 
ent, N. ve B. 

Vienna 
Austria’s New Decorations For Musicians 

VieENNA.—The orders and decorations of the one time 

Austrian Empire were so much coveted by the great musi- 


“Her voice is recognized for 


its fine quality and her singing 


always affords enjoyment. Her 
clear tones have taken on more 
warmth and her interpreta- 


tions are more finished.” 


The New York World said the above 
about May Peterson, soprano, formerly 
Opera Comique and Metropolitan Opera 
Company. 


Management: HAENSEL & JONES 
Steinway Hall, 113 West 57th St., New York 


Mason & Hamlin Piano Used Aeolian-V ocalion Records 





cians s th: at even Caruso repeatedly : sang at the Vienna Ope ra 
without a fee, merely to get one of the Austrian Emperor’s 
medals. Since the revolution, Austria has had neither 
medals nor decorations, but to fill a “crying need” the gov- 
ernment has recently created two new republican medals, 
to be awarded to musicians and artists; a small one for 
“every-day use,” and a golden one to be given to the great- 
est artists only. r. 3. 
ScHONBERG’S SURPRISE 

Vienna.—Arnold Schénberg’s newest works are likely 
to create a surprise. They will shortly be published by the 
Universal Edition, and include a suite, on the twelve-tone 
scale, for three clarinets, violin, viola, cello and piano; and 
a series of choruses, on words by Schénberg himself. Their 
texts are strongly satirical and pointed against some of 
Schénberg’s composer-colleagues—especially the one en- 
titled The New Classicism which mocks the neo-Bachian 
Stravinsky under the pseudonym of Modernsky. ue 

Vienna’s Bic Operetta Output 

ViENNA.—The number of new pieces by prominent Vien- 
nese operetta writers is unusually big this year. Oscar Straus’ 
new operetta“is named The Queen, and will be heard, for 
the first time, at the Theater an der Wien. Robert Stolz, 
author of Salome, the big song hit, has a new piece in three 
acts, The Love Carriage. The Radio Girl, by a new man, 
Paul Weiner, will be produced by the Vienna Birger Thea- 
ter. Ralph Benatzky’s new operetta, Adieu Mimi, is a tre- 
mendous success at the Johann Strauss Theater, and Bruno 
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setting to Blossom Time, has just registered a success at the 
Raimund Theater which is liable to rival his Der 
) 
KLENAU’s Bic SEASON IN VIENNA 
VIENNA.—The Vienna Konzerthausgesellschaft, under 
Paul von Klenau, its permanent director, will have five big 
choral concerts this season, including, by way of novelty, 
Honnegger’s King David; also Liszt’s rarely heard Bells of 
Strasbourg Cathedral, and a scenic presentation of Handel’s 
Heracles. Dirk Foch will again have the orchestral con- 
certs of the society, his programs including Miaskowsky’s 
Seventh, de Falla’s Spanish Gardens and a Romantic Fan- 
tasy, by Josef Matthias Hauer, the Viennese radicalist. 
P. B. 
WEINGARTNER Puri, Becomes YounGcest “Gen. Mus, Dir.” 
Vienna.—The distinction of being the youngest of the 
innumerable “general musical directors” of Germany falls 
to Josef Krips, a twenty-five-year-old Viennese who 
worked under Weingartner at the Vienna Volksoper a few 
years ago and may justly be termed a “Weingartner pupil.” 
Krips has been appointed to succeed Ferdinand Wagner, who 
died young, as general musical director of the State Opera 
at Carlsruhe. B 
Hetterau Scnoor at Home AND ON Tour 
ViennA.—The Hellerau School of Castle Laxenburg, near 
Vienna, is making elaborate preparations for the new season. 
September will see the Gymnastic Department on a big 
tour through Germany. The dance group will tour Switzer- 
land, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Germany, the Balkans, and 
Italy, and has been re- -engaged for an rege at Syra- 
cuse (Sicily) in connection with the great Greek Festival. 
At Vienna, the Hellerau School will this season produce 
Milhaud’s Le Boeuf sur le Toit, Stravinsky's Histoire du 
Soldat (in a new setting), and Semiramis, newly-discovered 
ballet by Gluck, besides collaborating in a scenic production 
of Honnegger’s King David. 


Berlin 
Josern Sziceti’s European Tour 
Berxtin.—J oseph Szigeti will make a prolonged tour of 
the chief European cities prior to his trip to America. He 
will visit Berlin, Paris, London, Vienna, Munich, Budapest, 
and many smaller music centers. r. 


Miscellaneous 
Prague to Have Active Oreratic SEASON 

PraGuE—This year Prague will have one of the most 
interesting operatic seasons in its history. The Czech Na- 
tional Opera announces many novelties: Puccini's Turandot, 
Alban Berg’s Wozzeck (heretofore heard only in Berlin 
owing to its tremendous difficulties), the first performances 
anywhere of four new Czech operas: Leos Janacek’s The 
Macropoulos Case, Vizezslay Novak’s The Ancestor’s Be- 
quest, Jaromir Weinberger’s Svanda Dudak, and Jeremias’ 
The Brothers Karamasoff. Ravel’s L’enfant et les Sorti- 
leges is also on the schedule, besides Rimsky-Korsakoff's 

Sadko, and new ballets by Burian and Boleslav Marzinu, 
both Czech composers. 

The German Opera at Prague has a program far less 
formidable, including also Turandot, Cardillac by Paul Hin- 
demith; Der Dieb des Gliicks, by Bernhard Schuster; Bar- 
tok’s pantomime, The Wondrous Mandarin, and Verdi's La 
forza del destino, in Werfel’s new dramatic version. It is 
noteworthy that, for the first time in history, the German 
Opera of Prague will produce a modern Czech opera, namely 
Janacek’s Jenufa; this is regarded as an important symptom 
of artistic reconciliation between the Czech and German 
element of Czechoslovakia. P, BR; 

DresvEN’s Music SEASON OPENS witH MEISTERSINGER 

Drespen.—Dresden’s Opera season opened on August 29 
with a model performance of Die Meistersinger under Fritz 
Busch. It was followed by the second performance of Puc- 
cini’s Turandot, which drew a capacity house. At the Schaus- 
pielhaus the season was inaugurated by a production of 
Strindberg’s Schwanenweiss with incidental music from 
Sibelius’ Symphonic Poem adapted by A. Chitz. 

Costanzit THEATER TO BE REBUILT 

Rome.—The latest is that the Costanzi theater is to re- 
main closed this winter in order that it may be renovated 
inside and a new grand facade, worthy of the capital, put on. 

. . . D. P. 


New Men in the Philharmonic 

Seven new musicians, of whom five are American born, 
have joined the Philharmonic Orchestra for the season 
which opens at Carnegie Hall on Thursday evening, Octo- 
ber 14. They are Saul Goodman, tympanist; Alexander 
Koszegi, principal second violin; Michael de Stefano, violin; 
Martin Brenstein, bass; Albert Marsh, oboe; William Con- 
rad, contra-bassoon ; and David Glickstein, trumpet. 
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MOST IMPORTANT PUBLICATION 
TEACHERS AND STUDENTS! 


OF THE AGE for SINGERS, 








SIR GEORGE HENSCHEL, with whom many of the world’s greatest singers and teachers have coached, now makes available for 
general use his wonderful method of 


ARTICULATION IN SINGING 





incomplete. 


EVERY MUSIC LOVER WILL 


Published by 





A Manual for Student and Teacher With Practical Examples and Exercises 


The main reason why so many fine singers fall short of becoming 
great artists is due to the fact that their articulation is either faulty or 


Cincinnati London 


Here is a book replete with sage advice and minute instructions as 
to just what to do and just what not to do for the proper and effectual 
rendition of vocal music. 


A WORK OF GREAT VALUE TO EVERY TEACHER AND SINGER 
FIND ITS PAGES MOST INTERESTING READING AS WELL AS INSTRUCTIVE 
THIS BOOK SHOULD BE IN EVERY LIBRARY AS WELL AS EVERY STUDIO 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY, 318-320 W. 46th St., New York 


Price $1.50 
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7 
TO VOCALISTS AND TEACHERS i 
5 
E have just closed the most successfu! season in our career as publishers of 
American ballads for American singers and we appreciate to the fullest extent Lf 
how very large a share of this success is due to the splendid interest and S 
co-operation of our good friends, the vocal artists and teachers who have used our 
songs for concert work or in their vocal studios. H 
How to express to you our appreciation of your wonderful help is a problem. 
Personal letters to such a widely scattered host of well wishers is a physical impossibility. LU 
Therefore, we take this method of saying Thank You for your wonderful help in ° 
acquainting the American public with our list of melody ballads, among which, of 
course, the outstanding favorites are: = 
Cherie, I Love You 
Tune Ukulele 
aan. waste senna euenuan = 
fi 
“JUST A COTTAGE SMALL” (By a Waterfall) j= | 
By B. G. DeSylva and James F. Hanley oo Rae a, . 
“MY DESIRE” 
By Nelle Richmond Eberhart and Charles Wakefield = 
Cadman 3 
“OH MISS HANNAH” 
by Tekla Hollingsworth and Jessie L. Deppen 2 
“LOVE SENDS A LITTLE GIFT OF ROSES” 
By John Openshaw = 
“A KISS IN THE DARK” ° 
By Victor Herbert 
“JUNE BROUGHT THE ROSES” Ps 
By John Openshaw 
: 
Your wholehearted, enthusiastic co-operation has done much to guide a: 
us in the selection of our songs for the coming season, among which = ‘oe nk eke CE oe = 
we would particularly like to mention: : —__* =. -_ cles = 
— — 7 _—7-— _ = .— = — : — 
rf rt ik Ames 
——— SS SS SS 2 
ALL RIGHTS RESERVED laciuding pubic performance for profit LU 
“CHERIE, | LOVE YOU” “HERE ALONE I SIT AND SPIN” 7 
Lillian Rosedale Goodman Dorothy L. Rosamonde 
“A SONG AND A DREAM” “JUST YOU” a 
Charles Wakefield Cadman Maurice B. DePackh 
“BEE MAGIC” “WISHIN’—WAITIN’ se t 
TP aaeaTs Mather and Toner 
Charles Wakefield Cadman = 
“A ROSE FOR EVERY HEART” 
“ADELAP’ ' p Charles Wakefield Cadman i 
Joseph Spurin Calleja “SHADOWLESS HOUR” = 
“| HEAR A LARK AT DAWNING” Charles Wakefield Cadman 
Christiaan Kriens “MOON MADNESS” LY 
‘harles Wakefield Cadman = 
“THE PROMISE IN YOUR EYES” CR rene 
ee es “L’AMOUR, TOUJOURS, L’AMOUR” 
; F Rudolph Friml oa 
“AT THE FOOT OF THE HILL OF DREAMS” “MY HEART IS CALLING” S 
James F. Hanley Joseph Spurin Calleja 
“YESTERDAY” “DAY OF GOLDEN PROMISE” = 
Dorothy Donnelly—Serge Walter Bernard Hamblen 
Please do not hesitate to send for artist copies of any of our songs with which you are FH 
not acquainted and by all means send for the new edition of our thematic catalog 
entitled “Worth-while Songs.” It is yours for the asking. i 
Sincerely, 7 
HARMS, Inc. 3 
62 W. 45th St., New York City 











= 
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SAN CARLO OPERA as Violetta, agole in which she had previously made a fine 
ipo : impression here. Mme. Paggi was in admirable voice, except 
TRAVIATA, SEPTEMBER 21] for a little nervousness at first, and with no effort whatsoever 


Tina Paggi, after an absence of a year in Europe, rejoined captivated her large audience with the spontaneity of her 


jallo’s ferces on September 21, scoring an individual success — singing Her tones, silvery in n quality, rippled out with per- 


c 





ENTERTAINING AND EDUCATIONAL RECITAL-TALKS 


PRESENTED BY 


HERMAN and DORIANNE BAWN NEUMAN 
Seances Sree ae Fy “The Story of Mozart” 





The character of Polly Peachum was delightfully im- 99 
personated by Dorianne Bawn, « charming artist with “The Stopy of Beethoven 
Ope SAGUwe ” 

“The Story of Opera 
i : ed nr > vate a 8 nat “- Pr wae > / ie and Five Others 
F FOR REMAINING AVAILABLE DATES 
ADDRESS 

Hierman Neuman is an authori n great composers 7 = 
sk he taltas arte Gdion: tor Gans a HERMAN NEUMAN 
delight. Breed is flea ee eee 270 Central Park West, New York City 












































UTCHESON 


Will open his season with the 


WORCESTER FESTIVAL, Oct. 8 


Followed by an appearance in Washington, D. C. 
with the Pro-Arte Quartet in the 


CHAMBER-MUSIC FESTIVAL, Oct. 10 


His first New York recital of the season will be in 


CARNEGIE HALL, Oct. 13 











Southern Tour in January 





Management 








Loudon Charlton, Carnegie Hall, New York 
Duo-Art Records 


Steinway Piano 
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fect ease and control, and her coloratura passages were very 
commendable. She acted excellently and her death scene, 
particularly, was impressive. After the Ah fors e Lui she 
was tendered an ovation. 

Sharing honors was Franco Tafuro, who lent his sterling 
voice to the role of Alfredo, and worthy of particular men- 
tion for its vocal charm and histrionic ability was the father 


‘of Lorenzo Conati. Peroni gave the score a creditable 


reading. 
La Tosca, SEPTEMBER 23 

Owing to a cold, Gladys Axman, scheduled to sing the 
title role in La Tosca, was = by Bianca Saroya, one ot 
Gallo’s mainstays. Mme. Saroya was never heard to better 
advantage, lending to the part a vocal superbness that 
would be hard to eclipse. She acted well and looked beauti- 
ful—an ideal Floria. Lorenzo Conati was the Scarpia and 
well received by the large audience. He sang with ease and 
effect and worked well with Mme. Saroya in the second act, 
both coming in for an enthusiastic reception after the act 
was over. Cavaradossi was in the skilful hands of Tafuro. 
Following the opera a classic ballet was given. 

Apa, SEPTEMBER 25 

A dramatic and beautiful version of Aida was presented 
on September 25. Not only were the principals unusually 
good, but the acting was realistic, the settings tasteful and 
unhackneyed, and the incidental ballet a thing of rare and 
convincing beauty. The chief honors of the evening were 
borne off by Clara Jacobo, in the title role; James de 
Gaviria, as Rhadames, and Andrea Mongelli, as Ramfis. Coe 
Glade made an attractive Amneris. The supporting cast 
also did well, with Gino Lulli as Amonasro, Natale Cervi 
as the King, and Bernice Schalker as the Priestess, Clara 
Jacobo fairly surpassed herself with a vibrant, passionate 
performance of the role of the dusky Ethiopian princess. 
De Gaviria was a resplendent and vocally excellent lover. By 
all odds, however, Andrea Mongelli was the most impressive 
figure in the cast, ~— up as one of the tinest basses 
heard in some time. Carlo Peroni conducted. 

Lucia D1 LAMMERMOOR, SEPTEMBER 27 

Despite the unfavorable weather, Lucia brought a repre- 
sentative audience to the Century on September 27. The 
San Carlo artists were at their best in the tragic opera and 
entered into the spirit of their roles in a heartily commend 
able manner. Outstandingly excellent was the work of 
Consuelo Escobar in the name part. Vocally and histrion- 
ically she pleased all who heard her and was the recipient 
of hearty applause. Her voice was clear and bell-like and 
proved adequately capable in mastering the difficulties of 
the score. Tafuro, as Edgar, was warmly acclaimed and 
Gino Lulli did well as Henry Ashton. Cervi, Di Cesare, 
Faleo and Curci completed the cast. Peroni conducted the 
orchestra with his usual skill. 

La Boneme, SerTEMBER 27 

A creditable performance of Puccini’s Boheme was given 
at the Century on September 27. Bianca Saroya did some 
beautiful singing as Mimi and acted the part with sympathy 
and appeal. Dimitri Onofrei also did well as Rodolfo, re- 
vealing his voice to marked advantage and sharing in the 
favor of the audience. Another whose work stood out was 

(Contsiued on page 17) 


RUTH DAVIES "38s: 


Especial attention given to beginning students 
Studio: Hotel a. Seventh Ave. at Fifty-Fifth St. 
*hone: Circle 1066 


i;MISCHAKOFF 


Concert Master of the New York Symphony Orchestra 
i Violin Studio: 775 Fox St., Apt. 5H, Bronx, N. Y. 
Telephone: Dayton 3753 


BORIS SASLAWSKY 
Russian Baritone 
Oratorios, Recitals, Orchestral Engagements 
Address: E. Q. Saslawsky, 22 East 89th St. Telephone: Lenox 10205 








H. Godfrey Turner 


Concert Manager, of 1400 Broadway, New York, 
is conducting business from THE KNOLL, 
WHITEFIELD, N. H., where all communica- 
tions should be addressed during the summer. 























WALTER OBERT 


EMINENT PIANIST 
EUROPEAN TRIUMPH! 

Vienna, June 3, 1926. “... the Moonlight Sonata espe. 
cially, was played with deep understanding and in fine 
style, and ensured for this player the respect which 
Berlin and Prague have previously bestowed upon him.” 
NOW BOOKING FOR SEASON 1927-28. A few dates 

still open season 1926-27 


Management: HARRY AND ARTHUR CULBERTSON 
Aeolian Hall, New York. 4832 Derchester Avenue, Chicago 











AISA == 


R. E. JOHNSTON 
Dramatic Sa... BALDWIN PIANO VOCALION RECORDS 








RIMINI 


Chicago ‘Opere Company 





LEVITZKI 


PIANIST 


Season 1926-1927 in America 
Season 1927-1928 in Europe 


Concert Management: DANIEL MAYER, Inc. 


Aeolian Hall, New York 
Steinway Piano AmpiceRecerdings Columbia Records 
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| BUFFALO PHILHARMONIC 
: CONCERTS 


| to be presented at 


BUFFALO CONSISTORY AUDITORIUM 


| will be inaugurated 
| FRIDAY EVENING, OCTOBER 8, 1926 
i BY 


| AMELITA GALLL-CURCI 


FAVORITE of the Concert and Operatic World 














| 
Other Concerts of the Series Include 


MARION TALLEY HARRY FARBMAN JOSEF HOFMANN 








SENSATIONAL SOPRANO FAMOUS VIOLINIST PIANIST 

| from Metropolitan Opera Company 

| GIOVANNI MARTINELLI ANNA CASE 
from Metropolitan Opera Company Charming American Soprano 


GREAT ITALIAN TENOR SOPRANO 


ve pei? eer 
i i gua j 
i hal oie 


; i] ¥ atid oe eae 
| de « oud! Isiusd/ 
| 





: . Seating of Auditorium 











| “AMERICA’S 
MOST BEAUTIFUL 
CONCERT ROOM” 

















Proscenium Arch 








| BUFFALO PHILHARMONIC CONCERT COMPANY 
| J. L. WOODS JAMES E. DEVOE SETTA ROBINSON 
i President Vice-President-M anager Secretary-Treasurer 







































THE PICK OF THE PUBLICATIONS 









































Violin 


(Carl Fischer, New York) 


Brahms views Concerto in D, by 


Inc., 


Cadenza for the 





Franz Kneisel lhe { vas known as one of 
the representative Brahn terpreters of his time, and, 
e than that. an cian and composer ot wide repute 
. ‘ 
Music Composers, 
_ Attention! 
ng twelve prizes 
One Ist prize of $150.00 lor the most attractive un- 


published anthem submitted 

Iwo 2d prizes of $75.00 each for the next two most 
attractive unpublished anthems submitted. 

Three 3d prizes of $50.00 each for the next three most 
attractive unpublished anthems submitted. 

Six 4th prizes of $35.00 each for the next six most 
attractive unpublished anthems submitted. 


$660. 00 in12 Prizes t in Cash 


inthen ubmitted must be in our hands not 
February 1 1927, 

d for our special announcement folder out 

ill ditiot ind rules of the competition 
° ’ . 
Lorenz’s 6th Anthem 
ming. nocparne 

ut idred anthe a year. By our 

1 he nthems are ung by not less 

€ by many as 35,000 ingers 

1 ut of publication. The de mand “fi ww $0 

Ww al ear constitutes a L. rge opportunity 


our earnest 


CO. 


them conte 1s 


LORENZ PU B LISHING 
Dayton, Ohio (216 W. 5th St.) 


New York (70 E. 45th St.) 
Chicago (218 8. Wabash Ave.) 
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In this cadenza he has made use of the exquisite, artistic 
taste of his nature, and has given evidence of his deep 
and thorough understanding of the master and the con- 
certo, Carefully edited and interestingly developed. 

Sonata from the life of St. Paul, by Cecil Burleigh.— 
Evidently the composition is based on a character sketch 
of Saint Paul. It is in three movements in which the 
indication “with precipitant rush’ decidedly dominates. 
No doubt the composer must have studied the nature of 
the Saint and have found it to be a turbulent and restless 
one, for the continual change of tempos gives it that 
characteristic. The work shows a decided knowledge of 
violin music and makes many demands on the technical 
powers of the executant 

(Arthur P. Schmidt Co., Boston) 

Moonlight and Fairy Dance, by George Liebling. 
lwo works by the eminent pianist which can be used 
simultaneously on a program, because of their highly 
original and contrasting character. They are of such 
construction that they can be used either by a student 
or finished artist, as their beauty lies in their fine phras- 
ing and melodic construction rather than intricacies. In 
the former, a nocturne, there is a flow of a gentle theme, 
and in the second an elfishness of spirit. We would rec- 
ommend these works to all violinists, as they are sound 
and delightful music. The nocturne is dedicated to 
Francis Macmillen 

Redlands, Cal., Activities 

Redlands Community Music Associa- 
tion, which is under the direction of Mrs. G. E. Mullen, 
founder and president, has had an excellent season musi- 
cally. This organization is unusual in that it is financed by 
public freewill offerings, contributed largely by collections 
during the intermission periods of the programs and also 
by donations. Seventy artist concerts have been given. 
The summer concert series has been a veritable procession 
of brilliant artist events and the fall and wintey promise 
splendid results under the able leadership of ‘Mrs. Mullen 
and Hugo Kirchhofer. B. 


RepLaANps, CAL. 


Estelle Liebling Studio Notes 
Anna Balthy, 
Anderson as prima donna for 


soprano, has been engaged by John Murray 
a thirteen weeks’ tour of the 


Public Theaters. Gloria Dawn has been engaged for the 
leading role in this season’s Shubert Blossom Time pro 
duction. Irene Comer has been engaged by Frazee for the 


Nanette 
the Schwab 


role of Betty from Boston in No, No, 
The following have been engaged for 


and 
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Mandel production of Lady Fair: Patricia O'Connell, El 
mira Lane, Clementina Rigeau, and Hilda Steiner. 

Celia Turril, contralto of the Capitol Theater, was loaned 
by Major Bowes for one week to the Royal Sherman 
Theater at New Haven. 


Victor Kiizdo ‘tt Teaching 


Victor Kiizdo spent an unusually pleasant vacation in 
Canada, Instead of hunting or fishing, Mr. Kitizdo spent 
his time in traveling slowly over the picturesque country 
and visiting places of interest, such as the Shrine of Saint 
Ann. He has now resumed teaching New 
studios. 


York 


at his 





De HARRACK 


Ampico Recording Artist 


AMERICAN TOUR 
Coast to Coast—1926-1927 


MASON & HAMLIN PIANO 
used exclusively by De Harrack 

























MUZIO 


CIVIC 





0. SCOTTO 


CONCERT MANAGEMENT 


CONCERT SERVICE, Inc., 


Dema Harshbarger, President 
Auditorium Bldg., Chicago, II. 


Personal Representative: 


Congress Hotel, Chicago, III. 


















Master Pianist 
MASON & HAMLIN PIANO 






*AANAGEMENT 


METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU 
AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK 











FRANTZ PROSCHOWSKY 


Author of “The Way to Sing.”—Published by C. C. Birchard, Boston, Mass. 


Amelita Galli-Curci Says: 











of the TR 


THE AMBASSADOR—NEW YORK 


Dear e. Proschowsky— 
ae been associated with you for the past eight weeks, let me express my a) 


hr 


E ART of singing and the intelligent simplicity of your elucidations, t 
and use new beauties in my own voice. It is with a feeling of great satisfaction that I recommend to you those artists and 


students who seek the truth in singing—the beautiful and lasting art of “BEL CANTO.” Arey yours, 





February 23, 1923. 
preciation of your thorough understanding 
ough which I have been able to discover 


AMELITA GALLI-CURCI. 











Phone Endicott 0139 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST DIRECTORY 


74 RIVERSIDE DRIVE, NEW YORK CITY 








AR RMSTRONG, FRANCIS J. 
Concert Violinist 
Resident in Seattle, 1519 3rd Ave. 















CT SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 


Dramatic Arts and Dancing 
Nellie C. Cornish, Director 
Roy Street, at Harvard, Seattle, Wash. 















Big -naee- JOU-JERVILLE of Paris 
Formerly Boston Opera 

and leading grand opera of France 
Private Voice Studios 

The McKelvey, Seattle, Wash. 


ANTNER SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Clifford W. Kantner, Director 
306 Spring Street, Seattle, Washington 


ATMAN, JOHN R. 
Musical Courier Correspondent 
612-14 Journal Bldg., Portland, Ore. 





Head of Violin Department 
Cornish School, Seattle 





EREMBLUM, PETER 
Concert Violinist and Pedagogue 


OWNS, KIRK 
Baritone 
205 The McKelvey, Canadian Club 
Seattle New York 














PACIFIC COAST DIRECTORY 











EHYMER, L. E. 
Manager of Distinguished Artists 
705 Auditorium Bldg., Los Angeles 













BOGART, ANDREW 
Teacher of Singing 





BRESCIA, DOMENICO 
Voice Specialist—Composition 
603-4 Kohler & Chase Bldg., San Francisco 


Voice and Piano 
912 W. 20th St., Los Angeles 


OTT, MR. and MRS. CLIFFORD 


Member, American Academy of Teachers of Singing, 





ARRINER VOCAL STUDIOS 
(Formerly of the Metropolitan 
Opera House, New York City) 
702 Kohler & Chase Bldg., San Francisco 


N. Y. 





gg LOUIS 








1001 Kohler & Chase Bidg., San Francisco 











BOWES, MR. and MRS. CHARLES 
Voice—-Mise en scene 
446 South Grand View, Los Angeles 














ARCKE, HENRY 
Accompanist and Coach 
540 Stockton St., San Francisco 


Management Selby Oppenheimer 
68 Post Street, San Francisco 


Marie Henrietta Warriner 
Teacher of Singing 
Charles William Warriner 
Pianist, Vocal Coach, Choral Conductor 








AN 
TORY OF MUSIC 
ERNEST BLOCH, Director 








FRANCISCO CONSERVA- 


3435 Sacramento St., San Francisco 


7, CONSERVATORY OF 
MUSIC 


3839 Wilshire Boulevard, Wilshire Arts 
Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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evaz FRIEDMA 


Returning to America in October PIANIST BACK IN TRIUMPH J 


IGNAZ FRIEDMAN AGAIN CHEERED AT 
RECITAL. 











KANSAS CITY(Mo.) STAR ,MARCH 2,1926 


-_ 








En Route Dates still available in November, December, January) 





Heard Last Night in Ivanhoe Audito~ 
riam—The Program All of Chopin 
Music and Played Supreme- 

ly Well. 

















One of the two or three really high 
spots in this full music season was last 
FROM LOS ANGELES TIMES FROM LOS ANGELES HERALO | night when Ignaz Friedman, the pian- 
ist, played in Ivanhoe auditorium be- 
fore a typical pianist’s audience. An 
LOT 


audience, in other words, that crowded 





the left side of the house to overflow- 


———<— 





























Wy ; ing, and thinned out at the right where 
FRIEDMAN, MASTER ) view of the keyboard was impossl- | 
OF THE KEYBOARD |. ) vie. He played’as one of the Ivanhoe 
' series attractions. 
! The most sincere of applause, and | 
Polish Pianist Gives Astounding ” | even a few recalcitrant cheers, punctu- 
Performance of Great ated the program. Friedman was in 
Power top form, a remark included more from 
_—_ caution than otherwise, since he always | 
By Isabel Morse Jones — has been in top form in Kansas City. 
Ignaz Friedman, superpjanist, He played as no other pianist has 
made his firat concert appearance played here; so near to his goal of per- | 
in Los Angeles before a large au- fection that his music made the throat 
dience at the Philharmonic Audl- catch, and the breath come quickly | 
torlum, impressin his hearers with many times. 
his ‘absolute mastery. He has tre- It must be most discouraging for a | 
mendous mental and physical pow- ap . pianist to slave out some particular 
gd aS imparts new Musician Is Characterized by ena he mee 8 aurepcotonte om 
8 only to have Friedman play it better. 
Two Kondos, one of Mozart, and it} ‘ j ™ That very thing has happened numer- 
; AR crehen tue ieee tee Critic as ‘New Dimen ous times—as, i ieceaen Moritz Ro- 
’ ed e ° ’ se F 
RO sion Virtuoso two continents for & performance ot | 
them. . Friedman’s phrases are cut the “Minute Waltz” arranged in thirds, 
as with a surgeon’s knife, laying only to have Friedman play it in 







bare the very heart and structure By CARL BRONSON 
of the- composition under his It is strange how very little a 
hands... He is an intellectual giant name means to us until it has 
and the keyboard ig- but a tool ‘poured out its opulence of geniu; 
with which he builds. <9. our peing and then fey 
In the Bach-Buserli Chaconne, ~ “me becomes tt 
from the mighty summons of the 3% i 
opening bare to the recapitula- 
tion of the closing, he maintained 


thirds (occasionally double thirds) 
faster and far more smoothly. He 
played it last night, but not in thirds, 


AN ALL-CHOPIN PROGRAM. 


All the music was Chopin's, and while 
there are just reasons to protest against 
the restrictions imposed on an artist by 



































such a magnificent tone gradation & one-composer program, they would 
ane depth of understanding. that have sounded a little flat last night. 
rol bay Perera Laces dap hed Oo my = The program was so full of variety, so 
are unowleaind af the plano which intensely an expression of all the better 
enables him to reach colossal tone- things in piano playing, that there was | 
power without an instant’s pound- no restriction at all. 
ing.. There are not three other Most of the music was familiar. Hear- 
pianists on the concert stage who FROM ST.LOUIS TIMES ing it from the Friedman fingers was | 
hee aie gee of-a piano much like walking through a_ well 
rv pa is - "Chopin cinesain es — = known road, with a new and lovely com- 
vealed him in a different light. ; panion, The pianist seemed throughout 
When the occasion justified, he to have visions of beauty that do not 
took them at a terrifio tempo, appear to others; his music did not feel 
making his audience gasp in won- like a matter of calculated tempos and 
derment. His technique is: as-' cannily graduated dynamics. Where | 
Loupting Jas a Mg sg em there was crackling speed, there also | 
oe ag A ree saa é his was a reason for it, and a reason so 
countryman new musical imean- perfectly sane that it was apparent to 
ings and @ new virillty—at times even the least musical in the audience. 
transcending the interpretations " 
of all other planists, and at other a eee 
times making.one doubt whether Nor was there a moment of harsh 
he, Friedman, allowed the inten- tone, in spite of the fact that the ex- 
—— p By gad yg B tremes of the piano tone were tested | 
; 2 in the course of the program. Fried- 
» 7 Samer tives eaten Op _ {a not exploiting any “method” 
16, and thw inevitable Paglonaise ‘ . ake the other really great pianists, he 
accomplished the marvelous feat Russian Artist Astounds by is not afflicted with a “mission” to re- 
of making the tired listener -hear . . : form the pianistic world, nor with the 
them with new phony proving Technical Feats in Recital burden-of Teteonalieainen in recital what 
a be. much, _— — at Sheldon. he teaches in the classtoom. Nothing 
iar ani, o aaa ct ha geo clouded the brightness of his concept; | 
resurrection -of: forgotten: beauties the cloistral quality of the largo in the | 
upon’ which ‘he stamps his own By OSCAR CONDOS sonata (the B minor); the staggering 
iiving physiognomy. A flat polonaise and the less familiar 


In fact, after .the ‘Schumann “Long live the Piano Ter 
Carneval which was splendid, but 
not :strictly Schumann, this mark 
of the Friedman personality be- 





one in B flat; the alternating parlor 
and peasant moods in the mazurkas— 
each was both the means and the end 


came uppermost and one realized of his art. 
that ne is great of himself, but There were fMumerous encores and j 
makes music serve him, ‘rather much enthusiasm from an audience in- 














than to serve, music through sored telligent enough. to appreciate what it 
gomposern: — 
Ess 


ilies heard. In other words, a Friedman 


| 
| 
} 
| 




















Application for Terms and Dates may be Addressed to 


Steinway Pia.0 GEORGE ENGLES 


Columbia Records 


Duo-Art STEINWAY HALL NEW YORK 
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J eictiagoson _MOLTER 


10! Park Awe Suite 1107 Midland Trust Bidg. 
New York City a hee uli es 


BERNICE FROST 


Pianist and Vocal Coach 
will re-open her 


NEW YORK STUDIO—SEPTEMBER 8TH 


305 West 84th Street Phone, Susquehanna 10432 


HERMAN NEUMAN 


CONDUCTOR — COACH — ACCOMPANIST 











he Roxas Artist-Pupil a Promising Young Singer 

Della Samoiloff, artist-pupil of Emilio Roxas, recently 
sang the role of Aida in Philadelphia with marked success, 
the critic of the Evening Bulletin of September 10 writing 




































ASSOCIATED WITH MANY NOTED ARTISTS 








Apeda photo LA A MOILOFI 
DELLA SAMOILOFF 
oes ‘oachi New York Studios 

Vocal Coaching as follows: “The role of Aida was admirably done by Della 
Pi: I st sti 370 Central Park West Samoiloff, who has a dramatic soprano voice of fine volume 
ano instruction ( 4481 ne range, and -. _ vibri mr ar wad mes: sings with ex- 
Technic adi adcasti Tel. Riverside c cellent command and put much fervor and expressiveness 
Fechnic of Radio Broadcasting 7 ( 3582 into her work, her rendering of the O Patria Mia aria having 








real brilliance.” 

Miss Samoiloff will shortly fill an eight weeks’ tour of New 
York state, which will open in Poughkeepsie. It is no won- 
der that this charming young singer is much in demand, for 
when a MusicAt Courter representative heard her not so 
long ago in the studio of her teacher she made an excellent 


impression upon the listener. Miss Samoiloff is attractive 
G E ( ) R G E looking and young, is keenly alert and a hard worker, and 
is not averse to meeting the requirements of numbers that 
she is required to sing. Her voice is a big, round one, of 


luscious quality and which has been well trained. She sings 
Member of the Faculty of Institute of Musical Art, New York City with feeting and is generally & very promising young artist. 




















Emily Rosevelt Broadcasting 


: Emily Rosevelt sang over WOR on September 28 and 
The Peabody Conservatory, Baltimore, Md. also gave a program for WJZ on October i, 


The Curtis Institute of Music, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MRS. GEORGE BOYLE Fleron Richmond Boston Appearances 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


Formerly on the Faculties of 





Formerly Teacher of Piano at Arranged i m 


The Curtis Institute of Music 


Announce the Opening of Their Piano Studios 
2027 WALNUT STREET i PHILADELPHIA 


Symphony Hall 
Jordan Hall 
Steinert Hall 





Pierce Buildin 


Boston—~WMass. 











For Information Address: MR. or MRS. GEORGE BOYLE 
Larchmont Apts. 47th St. and Larchwood Ave., Philadelphia 
Steinway Pianos Welte Mignon Records 
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WERRENRATH 


is featuring on his concert programs 


The Hills of Home 
OSCAR J. FOX 


The Cowboy Composer 





DUDLEY 
BUCK 


Teacher of Singing 


Every Phase of Vocal Art 
for 
Teacher and Student 





The Published Songs of Oscar J. Fox include: 


ND Sn Ur UG, TORO AR sh nn a oo awh Foo sin Guha Vos ek Leb de eee ER wadoue cen $ 50 CONCERT CHURCH OPERA 
The Old Chisholm Trail (A Song of the Cattle Trail), high and low ..... 2.0... ccc cccccuccccucucuccucccucucs 50 

Rounded Up in Glory (A Cowboy Hymn), ne SE NE OUR oi na ang ho vvencaacuvauheadvaenesenes 50 

A Home on the Range (The Cowboy's “Home, Sweet Home”), high and medium..............- andr canes 50 . 

savour <coueey (A Ceontser Walled), Gish: aid Foe. co... 5... oss osccvcnbe ne cadaGihss Gleion bas vebkatecnictecks 50 Private Lessons—Class Lessons 
Dutch Lullaby (Wynken, Blynken and Nod), ROR NN BOW ion kkk ue bate 4540 bd5 624s THRs DER 69 


Address ELSIE T. COWEN 
471 West End Avenue New York City 


Phone Endicott 7449 


Order from your local dealer 


CARL FISCHER, Inc. sotkt NEW YORK 


BOSTON: 252 Tremont St. CHICAGO: 430 So. Wabash Ave. - 
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CONCERT ANNOUNCEMENT 








34 W. 43d Street, 


AEOLIAN HALL New York 
Thursday Evening, October 7, 1926 


at 8.30 
STEPHEN CZUKOR 


Presen's 


BERTY JENNY 


Dramatic Soprano 
IN DEBUT RECITAL 




















~ SAN ‘CARLO OPERA 


(Continued gras page 12) 


Tina Paggi, entrusted with the part of Musetta. She was 
vivacicus and sang with tonal loveliness and clarity. Conati 
was commendable as Marcel and Peroni conducted, giving 
the score a careful reading. Several short ballets added to 
the pleasure of the bill, 
I, TrovaTorE, SEPTEMBER 29 

A worth while performance of Verdi's opera again brought 
forth rich voiced Clara Jacobo, who gave a fine account of 
herself vocally and histrionically, on September 29. James 
De Gaviria, Spanish tenor, aroused the audience to much 
enthusiasm with his praiseworthy handling of the part of 
Manrico. He has one of the best voices heard here in some 
time, and with the remedying of a few little defects in sing- 
ing should make a place for himself in this country. He 
is an artist worth watching. Bernice Schalker's portrayal 
of Azucena was by no means over-shadowed, She came in 
for her share of honors. 

ANDREA CHENIER, SEPTEMBER 30 

Andrea Chenier by the San 
Carlo saw Franco Tafuro in the title role. The tenor has 
a good voice and at times it is rich and opulent. He won 
success after the aria in the first act though often he gave 
the impression of a lack of assurance. Bianca Saroya was 
a pleasing Maddeline, but the two best roles of the evening 
were in the impersonation of Gerard by Lorenzo Conati 
and Madelon by Berenice Schalker. Mr. Conati’s work, 
besides a truly beautiful voice, is that of a finished artist, 
and Miss Schalker completely took the small but poignant 
scene of the blind woman. The rest of the cast was com- 
pleted by Ada Salori, Andrea Mongelli and Natale Crevi. 
The performance lacked vitality on the whole and_ the 
chorus work was frightfully weak, 


The first performance of 








izabethan 


ongs 











1. Why So Pale and Wan? (Suckling) 

2. Yclept My Ladye Faire (May Mott Smith) 

3. O Mistress Mine (Shakespeare) 

4. Dawn Song (D’A venant) 

Set to Music by 
JAMES P. DUNN 

Two Keys: High. Low. Complete............ $1.25 
By the Same Composer: 

The Bitterness of Love. Three Keys.......... 50 


Favorably Known on Concert Programs. First 
Sung by John McCormack 


Under the Greenwood Tree. Two Keys...... 50 


Come Unto Him. Two Keys 50 
A Sacred Song Making a Strong Appeal to 
Singers and Congregations Alike 
Singers and Vocal Teachers are urged to acquaint themselves 


with our exceptionally splendid list of Songs from the pens 
of representative American composers. 


AASDIER J. FISCHER & BRO. 


119 West 40th Street 
New York 











ARTISTS EVERYWHERE 





Evsei Beloussoff, cellist, has returned from his summer 
home in Allenhurst, N. J., to New York to open his cello 
studio. 

Eunice Davis, soprano, recently arrived from Houston, 
Tex., sang over the radio from the Hotel Roosevelt, also, 
in concerts in Jersey City and New York, within the past 
fortnight, and is fast making’ a name for herself, com- 
bining beautiful voice with winning personality. 

Louis Edlin has been appointed conductor of the At- 
water-Kent Orchestra, broadcasting over the WEAF chain 
every Sunday evening. Mr. Edlin formerly was concert- 
master of the Russian Symphony and later of the Cleveland 
Orchestra. For the past four years he has been a member 
of. the New York Trio. 


Carl V. Lachmund has reopened his Steinway Hall 
studio and expects another busy season. In response to 
urgent demand, he has written two articles on his Hand 


Culture, a shorter way to technic; they will shortly appear in 
a musical journal. Mr, Lachmund bears the distinction of 
being the only American pupil of Liszt who was introduced 
and recommended by him in a personally written letter ; 
Liszt's traditions and interpretation are naturally strong fea- 
tures of his teaching. 

Adele Margulies, pianist and instructor, returned on 
the S. S. Savoie on September 21, following an interesting 
trip, including a big storm and collision in mid-ocean; she 
has resumed instruction. 

dalbert Ostendorff, pianist, 
of his studio in Carnegie Hall. 

Ashley Pettis, pianist, on his tour of Oklahoma and 
Texas during the month of November, will play practically 
every night in the month, having been signed for twenty 


announces the re-opening 


two recitals, the latest being an engagement by Mrs. John 
F. Lyons of Ft. Worth, Texas 
Christian Schiott, teacher of voice and piano, has a 


large class of pupils at his New York studio. Mr. Schiott 
started his career as a pianist at the age of eight, and since 
that time he has appeared in concert in various European 
cities and also in America. He has many letters of recom 
mendation from famous musicians and also has to his 
credit numerous splendid press tributes. 
Ethelynde Smith, soprano, will open her 


season as 








17 
Pacific Coast next March and April. Miss Smith is booked 


for her usual large number of return engagements. 
(¢ ‘Ontinvied on page 19) 


Seng : 





TALENTED VIOLIN PUPILS 


You May Have Personal Violin 
Instruction by Carl Flesch and 
Other World-Renowned Artists 


The much-sought opportunity of studying the violir. under one 
of the greatest teachers in the world can be yours, if only you pos- 
sess that hard-to-define but easily recognizable something called 
talent. The Curtis Institute of Music is making it possible for you 
to receive personal instructién from Carl Flesch and the other 
great artists comprising its faculty. 

The seeking out of unusual talent is the constant aim of this 
school, Complete musical and cultural courses in preparation for the 
concert stage or for teaching are offered to those students who are 
accepted. 

The Curtis Institute of Music is 
fortunately removed from commercial considerations. For those who 


Through its endowment, 


can pay, tuition fees are very moderate. To those of exceptional 
talent who cannot pay, financial exemption is granted. 


Yor further information address 


THE CURTIS INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 


402 Rirrentouse Square Priaverenia, Pennsyivania 


The various Departments of The Curtis Institute of Music are under the per 
sonal direction and supervision of the following members of its faculty : 

Marcella Sembrich, Voice; Josef Hofmann, Piano; Carl Flesch, Violin: Louis 
Bully, Viola; Felix Salmond, Violoncello; Carlos Salzedo, Harp; Leopold Stokowski, 
Orchestra; Reginald O. Morris, Composition, Theory, etc, 



































soloist with the Altoona Male Choir in Altoona, Pa. She “™ > : ss 
will fulfil phon rn race this fi all, "laa an cle venth tour of — — = —_— ae 
the South in january and February, and another trip to the 7 7 SOE SOAS Si eli 
Founded in 1903 by E. J. de Coppet | 
As usual—booked almost solid 
A 
FEW 
SCATTERED 
DATES 
AVAILABLE 
Management: LOUDON CHARLTON 
Carnegie Hall, New York 
Victor Records 

















Che Piolin — 589 Delaware Avenue, 


Hrs. John Leonard Eckel, Director .. «: aah 


~sBatials, New VYork 


Complete Course of Study. 


Violin; Piano; The Art of Accompanying; 
Musical History; Theory; Harmony; Composition; 
Methods of Teaching; Ensemble Classes; 


Symphony Orchestral Class, 
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Paul Eisler Reopens Studio 





AMUSEMENTS 


Paul Eisler, for nineteen years assistant conductor of the 
. SYLVIA LE Metropolitan Opera, has just returned from — abroad = MARK D BROADWAY At 










which included a visit to his native Vienna. Eisler’s TRAN 47th STREET 
VIOLINIST early career was entirely connected with that city, where DIR. JOSEPH PLUNKETT 
Soloist with Philadelphia he studied at the Imperial Academy under Anton Bruckner BEGINNING SUNDAY 
pace _ other eames oo en day. He none eget AL CHRISTIE’S LAUGH TONIC 
. ductor at the ar veate ienna, went afterwards to 
FREDERICK STOCK CONDUCTING opera at Olmuetz and Riga and then was engaged at the “The Nervous Wreck” 
AT SESQUI-CENTENNIAL Imperial Opera, Vienna. Later he came to the Metro- 


politan as assistant conductor, remaining there several years HARRISON FORD, PHYLLIS HAVER, CHESTER CONKLIN 




















oe a and then returning to Vienna to accept a position as profes- and MACK SWAIN 
wg Pe sor in the opera school of the Imperial Academy. At the STRAND SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
1 t nusic * 
American womanhood beginning of the war he came back to the Metropolitan, and SS 
Philadelphia Public Ledger has been there ever since, his total service there stretching where he teaches voice on toon coaching in opera and also ] 
. . : ove teen years. Aside from his work in the opera he in concert repertory. Probably no other coach has had more y 
; J TC arnegie Hall N. Y. ver min } ei r : b ; . Hx fag 
MGT. LOUDON CHARLTON, C ij has his own private studio in the ee Ke famous singers among his clients than Mr. Eisler. They in- 





clude Mme. Jeritza, Caruso, Mme. Farrar, Mme. Frem- 
stadt, Mme. Gadski, Mme. Matzenauer, Mme. Gordon, Mme. 


TENOR Easton, Clarence Whitehill, and other distinguished opera 
Chicago Opera and concert singers too numerous to mention. « 
Management: WOLFSOHN MUSICAL Program Held Over at Mark Strand 
BUREAU, 250 West 57th St., New York . 


Mary Pickford’s new photoplay, Sparrows, was held over 
———— : for a second week at the Mark Strand Theater, where it 


American Violin laaiag again pleased large audiences. Managing Director Joseph 
Studio: 144 West 75 St., New York Plunkett decided not only to continue the feature picture 
Famous artists who have studied for another week but also his prologue to the picture. The 
} tend pO ggg Tn eu re... features included the Mark Strand Topical Review 
Joseph Stopak, Rudolph Polk, Jean. 4d Odds and Ends, a compilation of interesting short sub- 
ette Vermorel, Roderick White, jects. The overture, selections from Planquette’s Chimes 
en Fradkin and Toni Maas- of Normandy, played by the orchestra, was the same as 
7 “Telephone: Trafalgar 6083 heard the preceding week. 


for appointments 
Ruth Davies Opening New York Studio 


Ruth Davies, pianist and teacher, has just opened a New 


I York studio where she will make a specialty of the teach- 
MIAMI CONSERV ing of beginners and students in the early grades. During 
ne ‘ Q : aye the past season Mrs. Davies has been spending all of her 
BERTHA FOSTER, Director, of the University of Miami time in advanced study with eminent teachers in Paris and 

New York. She was formerly connected with the Reuben 

Courses in Music, Art, Expression, Dancing Davies studios in Dallas and was instructor in Miss Hocka- 


day’s School for Girls, also in Dallas. During her stay in 


SmrZz>=rn 





STUDENT DORMITORIES CATALOG UPON REQUEST Dallas she was also for some time organist in the first 
Church of Christ, Scientist. She later transferred to 

Opens October 15 Miami, Florida Kansas City, Mo., and taught there in the Horner Institute 
of Fine Arts. Among those from whom Mrs. Davies 


musical education was received are Reuben Davies, Mollie 
Margolies (former assistant to Ganz), Isidor Philipp 
(Paris), and Andre Benoist, accompanist to Albert Spald 
ing. Some years ago Mrs. Davies also studied at the Insti- 
tute of Musical Art, New York 


Maestro Buzzi-Peccia as olan 


announces the re-opening of his NEW PIANO MUSIC 




















THE JOLLY PICNIC PARTY Re ae 

A HIKE IN THE WOODS.... 5s tal eeihara e 

, e SCHERZO IN A MINOR ee ae 
oca u 10 GRADE 3—By ELSIE K. BRETT 

VALSE CAPRICE ..... 75 


GRADE 4—By HENRY SMIDT- GREGOR 


33 West 67th Street New York tate BXNes Base 


“JUBA” 


From Piano Suite ‘‘In the Bottoms’’ 


by R. Nathaniel Dett 
SYNCHRONIC VOCAL METHOD simecirieo BoliSNy Leslie ood Lutes 


Grade 3-4—Price, $.50 
(Complete at every step for student and singer) 








CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO. 


Circular sent on request Telephone Susquehanna 9216 Publishers 
429 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 



































“EEE? K LAMROT SH %s 
TEACHER OF SINGING} 7 Academy of Teachers 
Baritone of Singing 


JOSEF ROSENBLATT 


Personal Representative : LEO ROSENBLATT, 50 West 120th Street, New York City 
Management R. E. JOHNSTON 1451 metalic New York City Knabe Piano Used 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 


G E O et Cc E ‘Benteti Recital 


IEBLING JORDON HALL 


Local Concert Direction: 


KIMBALL PIANO WELTE MIGNON RECORDS Giconsee) Aaren Richmond Pierce Bldg., Boston 
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WHERE THEY ARE TO BE 
As Announced 








Ausen, Exvsa—Nov. 4 
Bort, Lucrezta—Dec. 2-3, Cleveland, 


Cuerniavsky Trio—Oct. 9-10, Madrid; 15, Bristol; 


Nottingham; 20, 
Manchester; 24, Bl 


Leicester; 19, 
Halifax; 23, 


5, Cleveland, Ohi 


io. 

Ohio. 

16, Cardiff; 18, 
‘Stratford; 21, Sheffield; 22, 
ackpool; 26, Birmingham; 27, 


Kelso; 28, Newcastle; 29, Middlesbrough: 30, Edinburgh. 


Ciaussen, Juttia—Novy. 22, Meadville, 


DapmuN, Royat—Dec. 19-20, Boston, 

Hart, Wenpett—Oct. 7, Worcester, 

Jounson, J. Rosamonp—Gordon, Tayl 
Chicago, II, 

Jorutir, Norman—Oct. 13, Buffalo, N. 

Levitzki, Miscua—Oct. 21, Rome, N. 

Muzio, CLraupia—Oct. 22, Cleveland, 


Pa. 
Mass. 
Mass. 
or—Oct. 7, Canton, Ohio; 11, 


Y. 
y. 
Ohio. 


NagceLe, Cuartes—Dec. 14, Fitchburg, Mass.; Jan. 5, Boston, Mass. 


New York StrinGc Quarret—Oct. 23, 


Parton, Frep—Novy. 11, Philadelphia, 
28, Pittsburg, Pa. 

PONSELLE, Carmeta—Oct. 26, Meride1 

RayMonp, Georce Perkins—Noy. 19, 
Boston, Mass.; Jan. 41-23, Chicag 

RESPHIG 

ReETHBERG, EvisaperH—Jan. 27, Richr 


Rosrtve.t, Emity—Nov, 16, New Britain, Conn.; 


19, Stamford, Conn, 
Suartuck, ARTHUR Oct. 15, Oslo, N« 
22, Goteborg; 26, Copenhagen, D 
Tipica OrcHestra—Dec, 2, er a 
Toronti, FLora—Noy. 22, Cortland, 
Warpie, Constance—Nov. 22, Hartt 


27, Allentown, Pa.; 29, Reading, Pa.; 30, Lancaster, Pa. 


Boston, Mass. 
Pa.; 17, Buffalo, N. Y.; Dec. 


1, Conn. 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Dec. 4, 
o, Ill.; March 9, Brooklyn. 


1, Orrortno—Feb. 1, Cleveland, Ohio. 


mond, Va. 
18, Montclair, N. J.; 


srway; 19, Stockholm, Sweden; 
enmark, 

Va. 

Y.; Dec. 13, Wilmington, Del. 
ord, Conn.; 24, Scranton, Pa.; 
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(CONTRALT 
Assisted 


HMliss Gertrude 


(PIANIST 


FOLK-SONGS OF 


PRESENTED 


Am. Necro 


CONCERT-R 


With tue Assis 


Or, The Re 


§22 FIFTH AVE. 





Olga BHurgtorf 


TWENTY LANGUAGES 


RUSSIAN TEUTONIC 
PoLisu FRENCH 
ILUNGARIAN SPANisi 
CHINESE ITALIAN 
JAPANESE SCANDINAVIAN 
HAWAIIAN BouEMIAN 
Persian Irtsu 
INDIAN Scotcu 
CANNIBAL WELSH 
Swiss-T yROLEAN 
are =~ Sea 


(IF DESIRED) 


Mr. Frans Kaltenborn 


(Viotin Sow 


Kaltenborn String Quartet 


—_—>—’ 


ADDRESS: SUITE 510 
NEW YORK || 


CIRCULAR AND TERMS 
UPON REQUEST 
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by 
Johnson 
) 
ALL NATIONS 


EnGuiisu 


ECITALS 


TANCE OF 


OIsT) 
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MUSICAL COURIER 
ARTISTS EVERYWHERE 


(Continued from page 17) 

Baroness von Klenner’s National Opera Club begins a 
very active season, October 14, when at two o'clock, in 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, Maurice Halperson (Staats 
Zeitung critic), Laura Sedgwick Collins (composer, liter- 
ateur), Tascha Sinayeff (violinist) and vocalists, will col 
laborate in a program of variety. 

Claude Warford gave a series of musical teas in his 
Paris studio during the past summer which aroused much 
enthusiasm among the French and visiting Americans. Op- 
eratic excerpts and modern songs were sung by Marion 
Callan, Rita Brenan, Bertha Kinzel Cook, Gladys Davey, 
Emily Hatch, Florence Otis and Joseph Siegfried. Harriet 
McConnell, American contralto, was a guest-artist, giving 
an operatic program, ably assisted by Tilla Gemunder, 
soprano, and Joseph Kayser, baritone; Mr. Sektberg was at 
the piano. 

Elinore Whittemore, violinist, has been spending part 
of the summer at Mt. Desert. While there she was en- 
gaged for three private musicales, one at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Henry A. Inman, Southwest Harbor, and one at 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Ladd’s, Bar Harbor. The third was 
a special recital for the christening of the new music room 
of Mr, and Mrs. Charlton Yarnall of Northeast Harbor, 
in which occasion she was accompanied by Edith Cave-Cole. 

The Women’s University Glee Club has reorganized 
for its fourth season and has held its first rehearsal at the 
Women’s University Club. Gerald Reynolds is still its 
conductor. ‘Two concerts will be given as usual in Decem- 
ber and May, this season, at Town Hall. The membership 
is still open to college women, with voices, who desire to 
join, 





Josephine Martino Impresses Cedar Rapids 


Josephine Martino, soprano, who made such a fine impres- 
sion at her New York debut last season, has had a busy 
summer season, appearing with equal success in Cedar 
Rapids, lowa, Tulsa, Okla., and Cleveland, Ohio, where her 
beautiful voice and charm of appearance and, manner found 
full appreciation. In commenting upon the appearance of 
Miss Martino, the Cedar Rapids Republican said in part: 

“Josephine Martino, heralded as one of the great lyric 
sopranos of the day, is an American girl of Italian parentage. 
Her vocal training has been entirely received in this country 
and at one time she was a protégée of the great Caruso. 





JOSEPHINE MARTINO 

Seven years ago Josephine Martino’s star began to ascend 
With only one year of instruction in voice she stepped upon 
the lyceum and chautauqua platform winning immediate rec 
ognition. She traveled from coast to coast and sang in 
Canada and Mexico, Miss Martino has just completed four 
years of study in New York under the supervision of Jessic 
Fenner Hill, and on Fébruary 17 appeared in Aeolian Hall 
for her song recital. Her voice and charm were a revelation 
to the critics. They all joined in paying tribute to Miss Mar 
tino’s voice and personality. One need only hear this lyric 
soprano sing a few moments to realize why she has scored 
such a decided success; and one need only speak with her 
the same length of time to understand why she is personally 
popular. Quiet, modest, entirely free from the petulance 
that often passes for temperament, Miss Martino possesses 
a rare charm and a pure, sweet, unspoiled voice. 

And still another daily was of this opinion ; “Miss Martino 
once sang the aria from Romeo and Juliet for Caruso. Last 
night she sang it again for a Cedar Rapids audience, as 
though inspired by the spirit of the great tenor. The singing 
of the American — was a personal triumph and a tri- 
umph also for the better type of music. After her third 
number she was summoned back insistently for two encores, 
Her voice, a lyric soprano, was clear and beautiful while it 
gained in the lower register by a rich dramatic quality. The 
Italian, in which two of her numbers were sung, took on a 
limpid musical quality, even to those who understood not a 
word, by reason of her ghreeng. 


Palestrina Choral hoclnty Rehearsals 
The Palestrina Choral Society, under Emilio Roxas, has 
resumed its rehearsals at Steinway Hall. A few charter 
memberships are still available at five dollars. Rehearsals 
are held on Friday evenings at eight o'clock. 


Polito’s Sketch by De Gregorio 
The sketch of Franco de Gregorio, which appeared in last 
week’s issue of the MusicaL- Courter, was’ made by Salva- 
tore Polito. 
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CONSTANCE 


WARDLE 


Engagements, 1926-27 

Nov. 22—Hartford 
23—Paterson 
27—Allentown 
29—Reading 

Dec. 3—Erie 

4—Y oungstown 

6— Wheeling 

9—Akron 

1 1—Toledo 

12— 

14—Grand Rapids 

16—Rockford 


18—Peoria 





Open Bookings in West 
Dec. 19 to Jan. 16, 1927 











“Her voice seemed lyric in quality, surprising 
therefore was the tonal resources she summoned and 
even more stirring was the effect of her singing by 
which she accelerated the tempo and enlivened the 
orchestra in keeping pace with her.”—-Newark News 
May &th, 1926, 

“Constance Wardle, in the title role, did some 
beautiful singing and was a most realistic ‘Aida.’ 


Philadelphia Inquirer, Oct. 10th, 1925. 


‘Desde 


mona.’ Her voice is far above the average and her 


“Constance Wardle was a very lovely 


audience was roused to a high pitch of enthusiasm.” 
Scranton Times, Apr. 26th, 1926. 


Exclusive Direction 


WALTER ANDERSON, 
5 Columbus Circle 
New York, N. Y. 


Inc. 
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CHICAGO 
Mi py Mes. Herman Dt Purits Busy 
CHICA Four pupils from the Devries studios have been 
singing this past week I mportant local cimema theaters 
. ved three of tl Helen Derzbach 
Mrs. Devi has launched thre f these 
and Virgima Graham gaged in the Hansel and 
i el exe pt at the ¢ i Cheater, and Lounse Lemoyne, 
i time mezz yprat hy at the Uptown The utes Her 
man Devrn ( a i \t ta Parrish, whose ex llent con 
| ike ch of the Sandman music the Humper 
d M Derzbach will be remembered for her 
(; ei wit tl { (opera Company two years ago, when 
edith Orn is he partner Miss Orens is now pre- 
paring for opera in Pari under the tutelage of Gabriel 
Gr ez, well kim luctor of the Paris Grand Opera 
M McCormick, who now sings Juliet in Romeo and 
luliet. and Elsa in Lohengrin at the Par Grand Opera, has 
the last tw ca with Mr. Grovlez 
CAT & Bry Urescu ACTIVITIF 
ithryne Bl Utesch. director and soloist of the Drexel 
Park Ire terian Church Choir, which recently won second 
honors in the city-wide choir contest has taken over the di 
rectorship of the Morgan Park M FE. Church Choir. She 
ll al tain the directorship at the Drexel Park Pres 
m Chur 
Mr Utesch is al a member of the Chicago Concert 
{ mipanys and has been Ix wked for several out-of-town ap 
pearance Her appearances for the past week were as 
foll September 20 Montg mery, Ward & Company 
community hou 21, Rotar Club Hotel Sherman; 22, 
Montgomery, Ward & Company noon hour; 22, Glen View 
Counts Club th Chicago Concert Company ; 25. Drexel 
Park Presbyterian Church (wedding); 26, Morgan Park 
M. Kk. Chur 
Rusu Conservatory Strupio Notes 
Phe piano interpretation classes which Alfred Blumen is 
mductine at Bush Conservatory are attracting many stu 
lent d “ f mal pianists In the second class of the 
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and Degrees 
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Dancing, 
Operatic Production 


A. distinguished faculty of over 125 artists and teachers, 
many of international reputation 


Full Symphony Orchestra of 70 players, conducted by Richard 


Crerwonky Junior Orchestra—Public concerts. 
Professional training in Dramatic Art and Stage Craft. Pro 
duction of plays during Season. 
Modern School Music Courses meeting all regent require 
ments of school boards. Class piano methods 

STUDENT DORMITORIES 
Pleasant environment—artistic atmosphere—private practice 
pianos—reasonable rates. 


FALL TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 13TH 


Dramatic Department opens September 27th 
For catalog and full information, address 


M. C. SCHWENKER, Secretary, 833-839 N Dearborn St., Chicago, Il, 
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STUDIOS 4 14548 CONGRESS HOTEL, CHICAGO 
( Telephone Harrison 3800 


GEORCIA K oO par E. keg 


President and Leading Plano Teacher 
SHERWOOD MUSIC SCHOOL :: FINE ARTS BLDG. :: Chicago, lil. 


EDGAR NELSON 
Coaching, Oratorio and Vocal Repertoire 
BUSH CONSERVATORY 839 North Dearborn St., Chicago 
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1105 Lawrence Ave., Chicago 
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series, which will be held October 18 in the Conservatory 
Recital Hall, Mr. Blumen will play the Beethoven sonata 

No. 111 and will also give an interesting talk on the life 
and compositions of the yreat master, 

George Johnson, baritone, pupil of Emerson Abernethy, 
sang at the Wellington Avenue Congregational Church, 
October 3. Lenore Herbst, piano pupil of Cecilia Ray Berry, 
broadcast a Chopin program over WGN for the Woman's 
Club 

Word has been received of the brilliant success of a former 
Bush Conservatory pupil, Clay Hart, at his Italian debut. 
Mr. Hart made his initial appearance as the Duke in Il 

frovatore. Appearing with Mr. Hart in the cast was 
Ethel Shapiro, also a former student of Bush Conservatory, 
who was for several seasons a pupil of the late Gustaf 
Holmquist. Miss Shapiro made her thirteenth appearance 
on this occasion, singing the role of Azucena. 
Tuomas A. Pare Removes Stupio 

On October 1, Thomas A. Pape went into his new studio 
in the Auditorium Building. The busy voice instructor, 
coach and choral leader has taken larger quarters to accom- 
modate his large class. Mr. Pape, who for several seasons 
has directed the destinies of the Marshall Field & Com- 
pany Choral Society and under whose guidance the chorus 
has reached a high standing, is constantly in demand to 
jorm new choral organizations in various parts of the city. 
He has organized and directs several at the present time. 

Durno Strupent Wins Success in Artists’ Series 

\ gifted young student is Dvora Dienstova, pianist, who 
has received her training under the efficient guidance of 
Jeannette Durno. Miss Dienstova furnished this past week’s 
program for the Lyon & Healy Artist Recital and scored 
well deserved success. Her renditions of the Bach-Busoni 
chaconne, a group of four Chopin numbers, Rameau-Mac 
Dowell’s Sarabande, Arensky’s ktude F sharp ro Seria 
bin's FE major Etude, Ravel's La Vallee des Cloches, and 
\lbeniz’ Seguidilla demonstrated conclusively that she has 
a bright future before her. Her pianistic qualifications are 
of high order and her training has been along correct lines, 
so that she sets forth piano playing that is skillful, well 
thought out and musical. She has much to recommend her 
to the public and should go far in her art. 

AMERICAN CONSERVATORY NOTES 

Word was received last week at the American Conser 
vatory that L. Bernice Wagner, who was graduated from 
the department of public school music in June, 1925, had 
heen appointed to the position of teacher of music at th 
Western High School of Washington (D. C.). 

Jacques Gordon will spend next week in Washington to 
take part in the annual musical festival of chamber _ 
under the direction of Mrs, Coolidge at Washington (D.C. 

The ensemble class of Adolf Weidig began its meetings on 
Friday. Membership in this class is by special selection only 
and is much prized by the members. 

Hans Levy Heniot, pianist, who joined the faculty of 
the Conservatory this ‘fall, has returned from Europe, where 
he spent the past summer. Mr. Heniot will commence his 
teaching at the Conservatory at once. 

Rene Lunp ENjoyep 

On September 25, Rene Lund, baritone, appeared as visit- 
ing artist at the Edison studio of Station KYW. He ren 
dered Stephenson's If | Can Live, Meale’s Drums, The Early 
Morning by Peel, and Like a Silver Star Ascending, by Eng 
lish, 

AUER AND BENDITZKY RENEW FRIENDSHIP 

During his summer stay in Chicago, Prof. Leopold Auer 
found time between his master classes at the Chicago Musi- 
cal College to renew acquaintance with Leon Benditzky. 
This friendship was formed at the Petrograd Conservatory 
in Russia, where Benditzky, fine accompanist and _ pianist, 
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played for many Auer pupils. Whenever Prof. Auer is in 
Chicago, he and Benditzky get together and talk over former 
days spent together in Petrograd. 
Mrs. DAniet Protrneroe Passes Away 

Sympathy is extended Dr. Daniel Protheroe in the sudden 
demise of his wife, Hannah Protheroe, who passed away 
in Milwaukee (Wis, ) on October 1. The Protheroes have 
made their home in Chicago for the past twenty years and 
are well known in musical and Welsh circles. 

JEANNETTE Cox. 





BOSTON 











Boston SYMPHONY TO OpEN SEASON OcToBER 8 
WITH KOUSSEVITZKY 
Boston.—Serge Koussevitzky. arrived from Europe on 
the France, September 21, and began his rehearsals with the 
3oston Symphony Orchestra, October 4, the personnel of 
the band being practically unchanged from last season. This 
will be the Russian conductor's third year in America. An 
extensive schedule of concerts will include a Beethoven 
festival in the spring. Mr. Koussevitzky will open the forty- 
sixth season of the orchestra October 8 and 9, in Symphony 
Hall, with a program comprising the Eroica symphony of 

Seethoven, Weber's overture to Der Freischuetz, Debussy’s 
nocturnes, Nuages and Fetes, and, for a novelty, the suite 
from P rokofie ff's ballet, Chout. 

This year’s season will include the usual double series of 
twenty-four Friday afternoon and twenty-four Saturday eve- 
ning concerts in Symphony Hall, the series of five Monday 
evening concerts, and the series of five Tuesday afternoon 
concerts which are to be repeated. All available places for 
the larger series have been re-subscribed. A few desirable 
season tickets are still to be had for the Monday and Tues- 
day series on application at Symphony Hall. 

San Car_o Opera SEASON 

The San Carlo Opera Company will close its New York 
season Saturday night, and the following day the entire 
company will come to Boston for a fortnight, during which 
sixteen performances will be given at the Boston Opera 
House. A feature of the season will be the operatic debut 
of Lucretia Goddard, gifted seventeen-year old soprano 
from the studio of Mme. Vinello-Johnson. Miss Goddard 
will be heard twice during the local season, as Marguerite 
in Faust on October 18, and as Micaela in Carmen the fol- 
lowing Saturday afternoon. ; 


Nina Morgana Back from South America 

Nina Morgana of the Metropolitan is back in New York 
from South America, where she sang at the Colon Theater 
of Buenos Aires. She won notable success in every per- 
formance in which she appeared Her Ophelia, to the 
Hamlet of Titta Ruffo, was considered by the critics as the 
most artistic interpretation of this young singer. She sang 
also in Barbiere di Siviglia, Freischutz, and other operas. 
She was also engaged by the Wagnerian Society of Buenos 
Aires to give a song recital, which was a big success. La 
Prensa, the largest vaper of Buenos Aires, in summing up 
the season, said: “Senora Morgana has to be mentioned 
as standing out for her intelligence, her artistic ability, her 
clear and beautiful voice, and above all, for her musician- 
ship.” Mme. Morgana will rejoin the Metropolitan for the 
last sixteen weeks, beginning December 28. Prior to that 
time she will appear in concerts, the schedule of which has 
been prepared by her manager, Arthur Judson. 


Harry Colin Thorpe Resumes Teaching 
Harry Colin Thorpe, New York vocal teacher, has re- 
sumed teaching at his new studios and has a number of 
interesting pupils on his list for the season 1926-27. 


Sametini to Assist George Liebling 
At his Chicago recital at Kimball Hall, October 24, 
George J.iebling, pianist-composer, will have the able assist- 
ance of Leon Sametini, violinist. 
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I SEE THAT— 





The National Opera Club will hold its first session of the 
season at the Waldorf-Astoria. 

Robert Huntington Terry will shortly resume his activities 
after a serious illness. 

Julia Claussen is booked for a tour of the Pacific Coast. 

Arturo Papalardo has resumed teaching at his New York 
studios, 

Louis Graveure opened a five weeks’ tour of the Pacific 
Coast on September 30. 

The Costanzi Theater, Rome, is to be rebuilt. 

The German Theater of New York opened its new season 
on September 27. 

The New York Symphony is to perform a new French 
work. 

Henry Clancy is now established in New York. 

Luella Melius scored a success in Los Angeles. 

Raisa says that Puccini wrote the name role in Turandot 
for her and not for Jeritza as the latter claims. 

New York is to have a new concert hall. 

Boston Symphony announces its opening program of the 
Td 


Henry T. Finck, distinguished music critic, is dead. 
Sergei Klibansky begins his season with seventy vocal 
pupils. 


Marie DeKyzer has returned from her summer in Europe. 

Ida Haggerty-Snell presented thirty-four piano and voice 
pupils at her opening September recital, 

Irma Seydel, violinist and composer, is returning from a 
trip to Europe. 











Recent Important 


CHIRMER 


ISSUES 


HIGH SCHOOL OF 
PIANO PLAYING 


By Eugenio Pirani 


The author has added to the musical literature of 
piano-forte pedagogics a work of incontestable and 
permanent value. This book, which embraces in com- 
pact form the essentials of modern virtuoso technique, 
embodies the teachings of that incomparable ped- 
agogue, Theodor Kullak (with whom the composer 
studied), supplemented by more than forty-five years’ 
earnest independent investigation. Scholarly in con- 
ception, logical in sequence, comprehensive in detail, 
it is an achievement of lasting worth, a striking evi- 
dence of the artistic versatility of the composer's 
talent. An intelligent and systematic use of the “High 
School of Piano Playing” cannot fail to lead the 
student from the most modest beginnings of piano- 
playing to the highest summit of modern virtuosity. 

Part I. Exercises and fifteen concert-studies cover- 
ing all branches of technique. 

Part II. Selected passages from classics and from 
the author’s works. 

English and German text complete. 

i OR PSOE ee ee 


FIFTEEN CONCERT ETUDES 
(from the above) 
UE os oe he Salas bo hale nae cs Ae 


PREPARATORY EXERCISES 
FOR DOUBLE SIXTHS 


By L. Leslie Loth 


These are called “preparatory” exercises, but the 
student who really masters these fifty-two exhaustive 
exercises will find that he has pretty well covered the 
possibilities of double-sixths. They develop the 
stretching of the hand, so necessary for the playing 
of double-sixths, with special reference to the par- 
ticularly difficult stretch between the second and third 
fingers in playing such passages. They also develop 
the requisite independence between that part of the 
hands controlling the first and second fingers and that 
part controlling the third, fourth, and fifth. Elasticity 
and general strengthening of the hands are bound to 
follow the careful practice of these exercises. They 
have been composed along ambidextrous lines—that is, 
each pair of exercises treats the right and left hand in 
exactly the same manner. 
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Health of Musicians. Music and the Mediterranean. 
Views and Reviews. 
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Matzenauer Files Petition in Bankruptcy T 
Mme. Margaret Matzenauer, who arrived from Europe HERBERT GOULD 
last week, immediately filed a voluntary petition in bank- IN ITALY UNTIL APRIL, 1927 
+ wid in the U. S. District Court in New York. Her lia- Forwarding Address, care of MUSICAL COURIER, 
bilities are listed at $48,410. 437 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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Manon Lescaut finally is to become famous. <A 
face powder has been named after her. 
eth at se Eel 
Chat sound of shouting voices is the chorus of 


musical managers, chanting that we are going to have 
a great musical season. 


Schiller’s The was given with 
saxophones in Berlin recently,” says the New York 
Morning Telegraph. It’s a good thing it didn’t hap- 
pen im Verdi's oratorio, R igoletto. 


. 


opera, Robbers, 


J. i. Murley, press represent itive of the Westing- 
house Radio Station WBZ, Hotel Brunswick, Bos- 
ton, Mass., sends out a card announcing that WBZ 

STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULA- 
rioN, eTC., Requinep BY THE AcT oF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 
24, 1912, of Mustcat Courier, published weekly at New 
York, N. Y., for October 1, 1926. 
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ther than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason 
to believe that any other person, association or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, Bane, or other securities 
thar as so stated by him LVIN SCH MOEGER, 
Business Manager. 
and subscribed before me this 28th day of September, 1926 
L Seal) 


4, That the 
owners, stockholders, 
the list of stockholders 
books of the company, but also, 
security holders appears upon the 
or in any 
ration tor 
two paragraphs cor 
and belief as to the 
stockholders and security 


Sworn to 


Eowin H, Etcerr, 
(My commission expires March 30, 1927.) 
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and some other station (WJZ, WGY, WRZ) will 


broadcast concerts of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra, beginning October 9 and ending April 30, twenty- 
four concerts in all. ‘To those who have claimed that 
no good music is to be had over the radio, this is suffi- 
cient answer. 
POE ee EHO 

News comes from abroad that Felix Weingartner 
is engaged in making an orchestral arrangement of 
the Beethoven Hammerklavier Sonata, feeling, as so 
many of us have, that the piano is quite inadequate 
for the proper expression of the greatness of thought 
in this magnificent work. Weingartner’s superb or- 
chestral transcription of the Weber Invitation to the 
Dance is an indication of what may be expected from 
him. 


“a 


One’ hears with fear and trembling that Richard 
Strauss has acquired the operatic rights of Molnar’s 


exquisite play, Liliom. ‘There is no denying the 
value of the earlier Strauss works, but for the last 


decade he has been distressingly barren of ideas, and 
that there is anything in him to respond to the warmth 
and beauty of Molnar’s story seems most unlikely, 
especially in view of such an unfruitful score as his 
last one, Intermezzo, and the Schlagobers Ballet 
which preceded it. 
4 : 
sudden death in Toronto on 
September 17 of Dr. A. S. Vogt, famous leader of 
that famous choral body, the Mendelssohn Choir. 
Who will forget the sensation this organization made 
when, quite unheralded, it gave two concerts at Car- 
negie Hall some fifteen years ago or so?) New York 
critics were quick to recognize its superlative excel- 
lence. Dr. Vogt was a genius at choral directing ; 
not only did he bring his choir to a high state of 
technical excellence, but he was also a stickler for 
beauty of tone. With the Mendelssohn Choir of 
those days he set a standard of choral singing for 
America which had never been-attained before, nor 
has since been reached. 
cache Nee 

As told in another column of the MusicaL Cov- 
riER, Henry T. Finck, that gifted and genial soul, 
that conscientious and constructive critic of music, 
that versatile student and author, passed away in ripe 
age and in the fullness of his powers. He was like no 
other commentator in the tonal world, and no other 
commentator was like him. He had his own opinions, 
uninfluenced by the public view or that of his col- 
leagues. He possessed acumen, kindness, humor, 
He could use a pen like a rapier. He was a thorough 


News comes of the 


musician. He was beloved by his friends. He had 
no enemies. He leaves a large void in New York 
musical circles. Henry T. Finck, you will be 


mourned by all those who knew you in person and 
on the printed page. Vale; tequicecs at in pace. 
acaadlhat 

A. F. Thiele, of Dayton, Ohio, is celebrating this 
winter his twenty-fifth season as a concert manager 
in the Ohio city, and it looks as if he was to have one 
of the best of all his seasons. In these twenty-five 
years Mr. Thiele has brought more than 300 different 
attractions to Dayton, all of high rank and some of 
the very highest. His first prima donna was Mme. 
Sembrich, his first orchestra the Theodore Thomas 
Orchestra of Chicago. For several years, in addition 
to his own business in Dayton, Mr. Thiele success- 
fully managed the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra. 
The Dayton Daily News, which devoted a long notice 
to him in the issue of September 14, says that “Many 
aspiring young Dayton artists have been assisted to 
careers by Mr. Thiele during these years, and some 
of these have reached high places in the world of 
art. Among these is Marjorie Squires, contralto, 
who is one of America’s finest concert singers.” 

nena eaten 

The Salzburg Festival, it appears, has put the asso- 
ciation which manages it in a very bad financial hole. 
The deficit has been increased by several billions of 
Austrian crowns and amounts to a considerable sum, 
even though the Austrian crown continues to be reck- 
oned at 70,000 to a dollar. Johann Strauss may have 
a hearty laugh at the expense of Richard of the same 
ilk, for his Die Fledermaus was the hit of the Fes- 
tival, the only production that attracted a sold-out 
house whenever it was given, far exceeding the record 
of Richard Strauss’ Ariadne auf Naxos. The Rein- 
hardt productions also failed to do anything like a 
profitable business. The trouble is that central 
Europe knows Reinhardt’s old tricks too well and he 
hasn’t invented any new ones for a number of years. 
Reinhardt should really come over here where we 
don’t know many of them, for most of them are well 
worth while seeing. It will be interesting to see if 
Salzburg survives this new financial strain and con- 
tinues as a festival town. Now that it has been so 
widely advertised it ought to be able to do a thriving 
tourist business on the strength of its own beauties 
and attractions without the aid of a trumpery festival. 
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SUCCESS AND FAILURE IN 
OPERA 

In the New York Times of Sunday, Septem- 
ber 26, Olin Downes writes some wise and per- 
tinent things about opera. He heads his article: 
“In Defense of Old-Fashioned Opera—Public 
Taste and Structural Mastery.” He begins his 
remarks by pointing out that “it is very easy 
and very natural for those who are experienced 
and sophisticated in opera to find the stock works 
of the repertory—especially the older Italian 
operas—thin and conventional in their hue.” 
He agrees that there is good reason for this, but 
he points out farther on that, good reason though 
there be, the fact still remains that these old 
operas still hold the attention of the unsophisti- 
cated public and are being only very slowly dis- 
placed. For the musician the number of operas 
or other musical compositions that satisfy ear 
and understanding becomes less and less. The 
compensation is the keener pleasure gained from 
the few masterpieces that survive. 

After all, says Mr. Downes, those who like the 
old timers find in them the same escape from 
the cares and commonplaces of existence, the 
same emotional exaltations and stirrings as those 
who like the works of the moderns. In both cases 
the elements which have gone into the creation 
of the works are the same. Opera is a work de- 
manding exceptional creative talent, technical 
skill, dramatic instinct, experience. There are 
laws of form and proportion only mastered 
through many hard lessons. There is need to 
create expressive vocal melody and to grasp the 
clear emphasis and breadth of treatment that 
carry music and plot over the footlights. Oper- 
atic composers must express feeling in terms of 
music and stir their listeners by projecting a 
situation of some kind over the footlights. 

“The earlier Italians, as well as the later ones,” 
continues Mr. Downes, “had their stock methods 
of doing these things. In certain instances their 
methods and productions have long survived 
them, where hundreds of operas, written with 
the most elaborate technic and the most intelli- 
gent care for dramatic requirements, have not 
outlasted the decade that produced them.” 

All of which is not only true but also highly 
important. It would be well if American com- 
posers as well as the fastidious half of the Amer- 
ican public were to accept these statements as 
fact and take them to heart. It is probably true 
that one reason for the failure of many perfectly 
well constructed operas is a lack, complete or 
partial, of good music, but it is none the less 
true that some works with music good enough 
to win fair success have failed entirely because 
of poor construction. 

It is hard to believe that any opera with super- 
latively good music could ever fail, no matter 
how poor the dramatic construction. But very 
few operas are filled from end to end with super- 
latively good music. Most operas are good in 
spots and are carried through by their general 
and uniform excellence of design. The weak 
spots musically may be strong dramatically or 
may appear in the light of bridge passages 
through which one waits patiently enough, not 
even aware of boredom, because of what has 
come before and what is to come after, and be- 
cause of the close linking of the whole. 

A difficulty that has always arisen in Ameri- 
can opera prize competitions is that the judges 
have been musicians without much understand- 
ing of opera. Prizes have been awarded to 
works because of good music when they were so 
untheatrical that they could never hope for suc- 
cess, or when the music, though good, did not 
serve to express fittingly the emotions of the 
actors, was too unvocal, or had other defects. 
The same has sometimes been true of selections 
made by our opera managers, anxious to give 
some American work, and giving the best they 
could find even when it was of doubtful value 
as a real stage vehicle. 

The worst possible guides for the opera writer 
of America are Wagner or Debussy. If one 


must have a guide, better far follow the trite 


methods of the Italians and of Massenet and 
Gounod. And, no less important, the libretto 
must not only be worthy of the setting but must 
serve as a real inspiration for the composer. It 
is possible that when such a great master as 
Verdi failed, as he sometimes did, the reason 
was that his libretto did not inspire him. 

The chief cause of failure in opera is poor 
music—and always will be. 
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By the Editor-in-Chief 


Pathologists always have been interested in the 
study of the friendship between Wagner and 
Nietzsche, and Wagner and Ludwig of Bayaria. 

eRe 

Nietzsche, twenty-four years old at the time, met 
Wagner at Leipsic in 1868. The young Nietzsche 
wrote to his friend, Rohde, about being “most roman- 
tic” during those days, and that the preliminaries to 
the acquaintance with Wagner, whom he calls “the 
distinguished eremite,” came “pretty close to the fairy 
like.” To the young enthusiast Wagner also appeared 
to be “a fabulously lively and fiery man.” (Others 
who met Wagner at about the same time simply called 
him talkative and self assertive.) Nietzsche accepted 
a professorship at the Bas'e University, influenced 
probably by the fact that Wagner lived nearby, in 
Triebschen. One of the letters from Basle refers to 
the Nietzsche brochure, “Wagner in Bayreuth,” and 
reads as follows: 

“Here, beloved Master, is a kind of festal Bay- 
reuth sermon! 1 could not hold my tongue and was 
forced to speak right out. Those who now take joy 
in you will certainly have their joy doubled by me— 
such is my present pride and confidence. | have no 
way of judging how you yourself will receive this 
tribute. Unpleasant consequences arise with almost 
every screed I publish—questions are always raised 
with reference to my personal relations with its sub- 
ject—misunderstandings which must then be read- 
justed with considerable charity. Inasmuch as I have 
this feeling in a very great degree today, I am loath 
to express myself more plain.y. When I consider 
what | have ventured upon this time, | feel a sense 
of dizziness and hesitation, Once, in your very first 
letter to me, you wrote me something of faith in 
German liberty. To this faith | turn today, just as 
this faith alone gave me the courage to do what I 
have done. 1am wholly yours with all my heart.” 

eer er 

Soon after writing the foregoing, couched in much 
the same rhapsodical language that King Ludwig 
and other rabid followers of Wagner employed in 
their epistles to him—and is it not a strange circum- 
stance that both Ludwig and Nietzsche died mad ? 
the author of “Wagner in Bayreuth” turned against 
his mighty friend, wrote a booklet denouncing him 
and his theories, discovered Carmen to be the greatest 
opera ever written, and Peter Gast, a young and un- 
known composer, to be, the creator of “Southern” 
music, and “lion” music, which was to reflect the 
philosopher’s Dionysiac “joy in life.” To Gast, 
Nietzsche writes: 

“THere’s a reflection. We cease to love ourselves 
wholly when we cease to exercise ourselves in love to 
others—for which reason this cessation must be 
guarded against. 

“You are shaped of stronger material than I, and 
are able to create loftier ideals for yourself. For my 
part | suffer atrociously when forced to do without 
sympathy. Nothing in the world, for instance, can 
quite fill up that deep gap the last few years have 
brought me in the loss of Wagner’s sympathy. How 
often do I dream of him, and always in the spirit of 
the cordial relation of bygone days! Never did an 
angry word pass between us, no, not even in my 
dreams. All that i$ now done with, and what 
boots it if in this or that particular screed I happened 
to be in the right? As if this were able to wipe away 
the memory of the sympathy I have lost! And I 
have suffered all this many times before, as I expect 
to suffer it many times again. These are the most 
terrible sacrifices which my progress in Life and 
Thought have demanded of me. [ven now, after an 
hour of sympathetic conversation with absolutely 
strange persons, my whole philosophy begins to rock. 
It appears to me so foolish to endeavor to have right 
at the expense of love, or not to be able to communi- 
cate one’s best for fear of losing another’s sympathy.” 

nr er 


Poor, lonely Nietzsche. He was too fine fibred to 
collide successfully with a coarse, militant nature like 
Wagner’s. The unhappy writer possibly might have 
found salvation for his soul in becoming the librettist 
for Wagner—that is, had the latter been willing to 
allow any one else to share in his glory. “Zarathus- 
tra” would have made a better opera subject than 
“Parstfal.” 

eRe 

Harcourt, Brace & Co. have just issued a novel 
from the pen of Henry Bellamann, the pianist and 
poet, who has been best known hitherto through his 
work as an educator, with Chicora College (Colum- 
bia, S. C.) and the Juilliard Foundation. Mr. Bella- 
mann’s story, called Petenera’s Daughter, is his first- 
ling novel, and an astoundingly strong piece of writ- 


ing it is. He lays his scenes among those strangely 
constituted Americans, the Pennsylvania Dutch, and 
draws his characters from them. Mr. Bellamann’s 
sure and relentless touch reveals these people in all 
their hard-headedness and colorlessness, but he shows 
too how even such drab lives cannot remain without 
their reactions to love and passion. The tale itself, 
while not a complicated or strongly imaginative one, 
lends itself the more readily on that account to the 
portrayal of the locality, persons, and characteristics 
Mr. Bellamann evidently has set himself to place be- 
fore his readers. The method is that of the earlier 
French realists, blunt, direct, courageous; the style is 
terse, fluent, expert. The nature descriptions are ex- 
ceptionally fine. Petenera and her father are fas- 
cinating characters. It is a pity that the man is killed 
off so soon, and that the colorful girl, starting off 
with such a promising misstep, is dragged back into 
conventionality and respectable wifehood. One would 
have liked to see her set off early for New York, or 
Chicago, or Paris, and gamble her looks and charm 
against a metropolitan destiny. The name, Petenera, 
suggests that Mr. Bellamann’s original design might 
have been to paint the ancient Petronella as a modern 
lady of joy. However, Petenera’s Daughter is an 
arresting novel, and an extraordinary production as a 
first effort in extended fiction. 


nRre 


Moriz Rosenthal is another pianist whose virtuosity 
with the pen ranks high above the average. A recent 
proof of his literary gifts is afforded through the 
medium of his tribute to Liszt, published by the 
Vienna Allgemeine Zeitung (July 31) on the fortieth 
anniversary of the death of the Hungarian master. 

Here is the essay, in an English translation made 
difficult because of the idiomatically delicate and 
richly colored German which Rosenthal employs with 
such subtlety and skill. The article is called, Liszt 
and Vienna: 

“A brilliant beginning (Auftakt). The twelve 
year old Franz Liszt is taken to Ludwig van Beetho- 
ven, in Vienna, by Schindler. Beethoven sees this 
boy genius play, transpose Bach fugues ( Beethoven's 
hearing had failed completely more than a decade 
before) and presses a kiss of benediction on the 
child’s forehead, surely the highest decoration ever 
bestowed on a musician ! 

“Soon after, the name of the composer, Franz 
Liszt, flashes forth for the first time, and this, too, 
in Vienna. Diabelli, the well-known publisher, has 
composed a waltz and publishes a collection of Varia- 
tions on his theme, to which fifty composers each 
added a change. Beethoven did not take part, but 
answered Diabelli’s request with the immortal orig- 
inal Thirty-three Variations, op. 120. Among the 
variations of the fifty-headed work, near an effortless 
bit by Schubert, there is one in C minor, full of a 
sinister vitality, and it raises its head high above what 
are for the most part dry artificialities, almost recall- 
ing the style of Mayseder. It bears the heading: 
‘Franz Liszt, thirteen year old boy from Hungary.’ 
An auspicious beginning! A young eagle tries his 
wings! Anda Viennese master, Carl Czerny, taught 
him how to use them, in a flight destined to carry the 
youth toward the sun. 

“1837! The twenty-six-year old Franz Liszt ap 
pears in the Redoutensaal in Vienna and as a pianist 
celebrates triumphs exceeding those of the satanic 
violinist, Paganini. If Paganini was in alliance with 
the devil, as report had it, one sensed in Liszt a 
Dionysius, the touch of God. What no one under- 
stood at the time, perhaps not even Liszt himself, was 
that the amazing effect of his playing did not emanate 
from his pianistic gifts, but from his endowment as 
a composer, which was infinitely greater. His tran- 
scriptions and his original compositions made their 
appeal not so much because of the perfection of his 
performance of them, as through their innate 
strength, the boldness of their harmony, and the crea- 
tive brilliancy of their ‘tempestuoso’ passages. The 
period of Liszt’s greatest glories, his revolution from 
the earlier established tamed style of piano playing, 
lasted from 1837 to 1848, when it was forced into the 
background by the political disturbances of Old 
Europe, and drowned out by the boom of the cannons 

“Thirty years later. After the ‘maggiore,’ the 
‘minore.’ Liszt’s mighty musical flights had found 
relief in his Faust and Dante symphonies, in his 
twelve symphonic poems, in his masses, and in the 
great number of his scintillating piano works ( feuer- 
sprithenden). But Johannes Brahms was the sun of 
musical Vienna and about him there revolved, as 
satellites, the Messrs. Hanslick, Kalbeck and 
Doempke. This Triumvirate, in fact almost the en- 


tire Vienna press, took up weapons against every per- 
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formance of Liszt’s compositions. A hail of arrows 
swirled against the master and his gigantic life's 
work, at every appropriate and inappropriate occa- 
sion. Bravely fighting for him, are Theodor Helm, 
in the Deutsche Zeitung, and with enthusiastic audac 
ity, Hugo Wolf, in the Salonblatt.” 

mnRe 

“In the early eighties, Hans von Bulow, that enfant 
terrible of the Liszt- Wagner movement, plays on two 
successive evenings at the Boesendorfer Saal. At 
his first concert he performed the last five Beethoven 
sonatas; at the second, he offered a program of orig 
inal compositions by Liszt. Thus deliberately and 
against better judgment, he provoked comparison. 
On the Liszt occasion, Biilow is not in as good form 
as on the Beethoven evening. His brilliant intentions 
(1 still hold in grateful remembrance his Feux Fol 
lets, the Mazurka, the Dance of the Gnomes) often 
were shattered by the unretiability of his technic, his 
occasional brittleness of tone, and his antiquated use 
of the pedals. He leans more toward the graceful, 
sparkling, spirited muse of Liszt, than toward its 
heroic gestures, dramatic eloquence, and tempestuous 
temperament. Nevertheless, the success of this ex 
traordinary man is pronounced. Triumphantly Bilow 
approaches Hanslick at the end of the program with 
the provoking words: ‘Today, Herr Doctor, you 
surely have sweated blood.’ Hanslick, bitter oppo- 
nent of Liszt’s muse, and angered boundlessly by this 
remark, wished to show that with his pen he was able 
to create a more penetrating fortissimo than Bulow 
with his wrists.’ Hanslick’s criticism is a torpedo 
attack, a mine exploding with monstrous force. First, 
of course, a cheap comparison of the last five Reetho 
ven sonatas with the Liszt compositions; then a 
shower of attacks of which I still recail particularly 
the following phrases: ‘horrible impotence of Liszt,’ 
‘the B minor sonata, that creative steam mill which 
always churns emptiness.’ This self-same eritic pre 
viously had said of the five last Beethoven sonatas 
that ‘their scant blossoms are surrounded by a contra 
puntal barbed wire fence.’ He had condemned 
Chopin’s B minor sonata with the verdict that it was 
‘an inferior work whose melodic blossoms were frost- 
bitten by dullness and brooding.’ lor decades he had 
raged against Wagner, had asked himself, after hear 
ing Tschaikowsky’s violin concerto, ‘whether it wasn’t 
music that one could smell, not hear’; had complained 
of Puccini's lack of melody, and expressed surprise 
at the absence of joie-de-vivre, and at the lugubrious 
ness in Johann Strauss’ works! For this lack of 
critical understanding, and for his book, Vom 
Musikalisch Schoenen, which betrays a total ignor 
ance of our divine art, Hanslick has been placed by 
some flatheads, on his 100th birthday, by the side of 
Immanuel Kant. 

ee fet 

“Lamento e Trionfo! That is the name of one of 
the last symphonic creations of Liszt. 

“His word, ‘We can wait,’ the word of a great, 
proud artist, has proved itself. His B minor sonata 
(this “‘creative steam-mill,” etc.) has become a 
favorite with all pianists and is heard in every con 
cert hall. For, what harm can a critic’s ban do to an 
inspired performance of the D major theme in 
Liszt’s symphonic poem of Lenau’s Faust, when 
Mephisto himself seizes the fiddle in diabolical per- 
formance ? 

oe “Vienna was dearest to Liszt’s heart, 
Often he would visit his relatives who lived in the 
Schottenhof, and I never failed to visit him there 
when | received word of his presence, from Ludwig 
Boesendorfer. On a beautiful forenoon | was seated 
at a piano in the fourth story apartment of Wien 
strasse 45, when a messenger entered with a card; the 
gentleman to whom this card belonged was waiting in 
the carriage below and asked to know if he could 
come up. I rushed downstairs without putting on 
my hat and greeted the great master joyfully, for it 
was he and no other. He invited me to have dinner 
with him that evening at the Schottenhof and inti 
mated that there would be other guests whom he 
wished me to ‘meet pianistically.’ During the eve 
ning (about which Kap writes in his Liszt biog 
raphy), I played among other numbers the master’s 
Don Juan Fantasy and I told him that I had been 
engaged for the next Philharmonic concert. ‘What 
shall you play?’ asked Liszt. ‘Your E flat major 
concerto, master.’ Suddenly he exclaimed in his un 
forgettable voice, whose tones | remembered so well 
from Weimar : ‘But the critics, the higher critics ?’ 

“Later I heard from the Pressburg librarian, 
Battka, that Liszt had spoken to him of my participa 
tion in the Vienna Philharmonic and expressed his 
gratification that he had taught his pupils not only to 
be artists, but also men of character, who were not 
slaves to cheap expediency. 

“Noble and great artist! You yourself endured the 
sufferings of the believing martyr of the middle ages 
You were even great enough to enrich a Richard 
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Wagner fruitfully, and greater still when you suffered 
and fought in noble self-forgetfulness for the un- 
known fugitive 

“Upon you, the Abbe, the Roman Church bestowed 
the lower consecration, But nature blessed you with 
the higher honors, yes, the highest! How happy in- 
deed, we honored few, to be able to grow up in the 
of your sword!” 


hadow 
“Bad Gastein, 
July 27, 1926.” 
r Fr FF 
Scene: music editor's sanctum, [Enter Miss Cer 
berus, whose job it is to ban visitors. 
Miss ¢ “Someone to see you, sir.” 
Mr. | “TI told you that I cannot receive callers.” 
Miss ( “But this one insists.” 
Mr. | “Is ita friend?” 
Miss ( “No, sir. It’s an artist who wishes you 
to read ome pre notices,” 


LEONARD LIEBLING. 
FACTS 
In a musical paper last week, it was stated that 
“the Philadelphia Orchestra would give 102 concerts 
Of this, seventy-eight 
No other sym 


this season, its twenty-ninth 
are to be played in its home city 
phony has as many home concerts.” 

Chis information is absolutely erroneous. The 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra gives in Orchestra 
Hall, Chicago, ninety-eight concerts, as follows: 
twenty-eight Friday afternoon concerts, twenty-eight 
Saturday evening, twelve Tuesday afternoon, sixteen 
popular concerts, twelve children’s, one music mem- 
ory, one for the National Federation of Women’s 
Clubs In addition, also in Chicago, the Chicago 
Symphony gives eight concerts before the University 
of Chicago at Mandel Hall and one in Oak Park, 
making a total of 107 in Chicago in twenty-eight 
weeks. Then the Chicago Symphony gives twelve 
concerts in Milwaukee and one in Rockford, a total 
of 120 concerts. This is probably the longest con- 
tinuous season anywhere. There are some orchestras 
which may have 
not continuous, 

This vear the Chicago Symphony enters its thirty- 
third year of Friday afternoon and Saturday evening 
concerts, and the second year of the Tuesday after- 
noon concerts, which have been doubled this year 
from six to twelve, and at this early date, it may be 
stated that practically all the seats have been sold out 
for the new series. The orchestra will celebrate the 
eighth vear of the children’s concerts and the four- 
teenth year of the popular concerts, all of which are 
given in Orchestra Hall. 

Frederick Stock continues as conductor, entering 
his twenty-second year in that capacity with the Chi- 
Facts are facts, and figures talk. 

MARION TALLEY’S SUCCESS 

Phe old saying that a prophet is not without honor 
save in his own country is certainly not true of 
Marion Talley. She has just given two concerts in 
her home city, Kansas City. When W. A. Fritschy 
announced them, the mail orders that came in within 
the first week were so many that the two concerts 
were sold out and many checks had to be returned as 
it was impossible to arrange a third date for her at 
present. The receipts of the second concert, which 
amounted to $11,500, were voluntarily donated by 
Marion to establish a scholarship fund for some espe- 
cially talented student. Mr. Fritschy himself, his 
office force, and the Kansas City Little Symphony 
Orchestra which assisted, all contributed their ser- 
vices so that the net sum to start the fund was grati- 
fyingly large. It is a fine thing to see one who has 
come to such early success as Miss Talley taking such 
a practical step to aid others who struggle toward the 
same goal, The Kansas City Star of September 22 
had an interesting editorial which read in part: 


longer season, but that season is 


cago Symphony 


No one knows at this time how great Marion Talley may 
become. We do know that her art must grow with her 
years. Art is long and youth is ephemeral. If her career 
shall be what her loyal public hopes it will be, what her 
discerning friends believe it can be, it should make her an 
outstanding figure in opera and on the concert stage through- 
out the next twenty-five years. Nothing that could make the 
foundation of such a career more secure and the career itself 
more enduring should be left undone. We know that at her 
age the best progress cannot be made along with crowded and 
exacting engagements. There must be hard study, arduous 
practice, high aspiration and unfailing patience if all is to 
be made of this voice and this wonderful little woman that 
can be made of them. It is her problem now. She has been 
fortunate enough to provide for the financing of her future 
course, whatever it may be, through her earnings. She has 
a mind of her own, and that is well. Now is the time for 
her to look far ahead, and we believe she will 

Lest something in this comment might be misconstrued, 
let this be added We believe she is the most gifted young 
singer brought forward in this country in years. It is a joy 
to hear her sing, to look upon her fresh and winsome youth, 
and to note her wonderful progress. But what we hope for 
her is that five, ten, fifteen years hence, when she is a ma- 
ture artist, she will be relatively as great as she is now as a 
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debutante. If she is, then she will be very great, indeed. 


And so may it be. 


THE JUILLIARD FOUNDATION 

We note with interest that our contemporary, The 
Musical Digest, has taken up editorially the short- 
comings of the Juilliard Foundation, following the 
example of the MusicaL Courier, which, in a series 
of editorials beginning in the fall of 1925, pointed out 
and discussed the possibilities offered by a liberal in- 
terpretation of the will of the late Augustus Juilliard 
and compared them with the apparent failure of those 
in charge to accomplish anything in particular. 

The net result of operations up to the present day 
is the establishment of the Juilliard Graduate School 
of Music, and just what that has accomplished is still 
nebulous. Doubtless Dr. Noble, executive secretary 
of the Foundation, expects through the school to 
“aid worthy students in securing a complete and ade- 
quate musical education,” as the Juilliard will phrased 
it, though the part of the same clause which author- 
ized students to be aided in obtaining training “from 
appropriate instructors in this country or abroad” 
(outside the school) is now entirely disregarded, In 
the school there is a heterogeneous faculty, some of 
whom have reputations as teachers, others not; and, 
it appears, a very arbitrary method in the assign- 
ment of students. 

The clause of the will which authorized the direc- 
tors to “arrange for and give without profit to it 
musical entertainments, concerts and recitals of a 
character appropriate for the education and instruc 
tion of the general public in the musical arts,” is a 
dead letter, so far at least; also the clause authoriz- 
ing the payment of part of the income to the Metro- 
politan Opera Company “for the purpose of assisting 
in the production of operas, provided that 
suitable arrangements can be made with such com- 
pany so that such gifts shall in no wise inure to its 
monetary profit.” This clause, as the Musicau 
CourIER long ago pointed out, affords the company 
a splendid opportunity to produce at least one Ameri- 
can opera each season without prejudice to its 
sacred box-office, but it, too, as far as known, is a 
dead letter. 

We have arrived at the point where we do not be- 
lieve it is possible for anything that is good, anything 
that is advantageous to the cause of good music, to 
come out of the Foundation as at present organized. 
A board of directors, made up of men of standing 
in the financial district with absolutely no knowledge 
of the problems confronting them in the establish- 
ment of the Foundation, unfortunately chose to rep- 
resent them in its administration a thoroughly esti- 
mable gentleman, but one who, also unfortunately, 
was as totally ignorant of the problems as themselves 
and who apparently has acquired little knowledge 
of them in the years he has ostensibly devoted to their 
study. When Kenneth M. Bradley, one of the fore- 
most experts on the question of musical education, 
was made “educational director” of the Foundation 
last year, everyone looked for better things. But 
there seems to have been little conferred upon Mr. 
Bradley except a title. It is no secret that he is prac- 
tically ignored in the conduct of the school by Dr. 
Noble, who offers no cooperation of any sort. 

It appears that the income of the Foundation must 
be at the minimum well over one million dollars a 
year. Is this all devoted to the expenses of the 
Graduate School? Have the directors ever issued a 
financial statement? After all, that is not so im- 
portant. The real question is whether or not there 
is an honest disposition to fulfill the spirit as well 
as the letter of the testator’s will; and, assuming that 
there is, whether the present administrative forces of 
the Foundation are capable of doing so. Up to the 
present all evidence points strongly to an answer in 
the negative. 

Ee eae 

BELLAMANN WRITES A NOVEL 

According to the book review section of the New 
York Times, a novel has just appeared, entitled Pete- 
nera’s Daughter, by Henry Bellamann. We assume 
that this Henry Bellamann is H. H. Bellamann, who 
is employed by the Juilliard Foundation, and also the 
Rockefeller Foundation, in some capacity—just what 
is not quite clear—and who is also the fortunate hus- 
band of a talented wife, Katherine Bellamann, a well 
known teacher of singing and assistant to Estelle 
Liebling. The novel is described as a fascinating and 
pertinent study of contrasting racial inheritance, being 
a story of a daughter of Basque peasantry among 
Pennsylvania Dutch farmers in Missouri. We con- 
gratulate the Bellamanns and wish the work the best 
of success. 


~ 
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A NEW HALL FOR RECITALS 
New York is not any too well supplied with avail- 
able halls suitable for concerts and recitals, and the 
announcement that a new one is now to be opened to 
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NEWS FLASHES 








Milan Acclaims Japanese Soprano 


Milan.—Teiko Kiwa, young Japanese soprano, 
has just begun her second season in Europe, which 
will cover eight months of opera and concerts, with 
an appearance as Madame Butterfly at the Buda- 
pest Opera. Mme. Kiwa, already a favorite 
through her appearances last season, won a success 
greater than that attained by any representative of 4 
the part who has preceded her there. At the close 
there was a demonstration of enthusiasm that en- 
dured for minutes, and innumerable curtain calls. 


A. B. 








Chicago Concert Season Opens 


Chicago.—The Chicago music season of 1926-27 
opened here most auspiciously on Sunday after- 
noon, October 3, at the Studebaker Theater, with 
the debut of Marjorie Montello, soprano, the pupil 
of Aurelia Arimondi, of the faculty of the Chicago 
Music College. The theater was well filled with 
an audience which listened attentively to the de- 
butante and applauded her enthusiastically. She 
has a lovely voice, a good vocal method, and her 
enunciation was excellent in all of the six languages 
she sang—English, French, Russian, Italian, He- 
brew, and German. Her success was emphatic and 
gives promise of many appearances both here and 
elsewhere. Her period costume was an added at- 
traction. Herbert Schmidt, new in the music man- 
agement field here, handled the affair excellently 
and already has a large number of followers here. 


R. D. 








Melius Wins San Francisco Ovation 


San Francisco, Cal.—Melius more than duplicated 
Chicago successes here last night in debut in Rigo- 
letto with San Francisco Opera. Box office re- 
ceipts $16,534, largest in history San Francisco 
opera. Next appearance here, October 5, Lucia. 
Frank W. Healy engaged her for first San Fran- 
cisco recital on October 17 before he left opera 
house last night. Following Lucia here next week 
Melius goes to Los Angeles for three performances, 
Rigoletto, Barber, Faust, returning here for Octo- 
ber 17. Examiner says: “Melius, new prima donna, 
delights. Wins praise; captures city. Record audi- 
ence fills Auditorium and instinctively recognizes 
and welcomes mistress of song. Clean cut phrases, 
candor and purity of tone brings from San Fran- 
ciscans storm of applause. Personality highly in- 
dividual.” Chronicle says: “Melius given ovation. 
Big audience roars its appreciation. Walls of Civic 
Auditorium bulge with applauding humanity. Ex- 
traordinary interest in Melius’ first San Francisco 
appearance. Voice is pellucid in quality, produced 
with refreshing ease, unusual clarity of diction, 
beautiful trill, agile in fioratura, reaches coloratura 
high E with warm tone.” Bulletin states: “Melius 
wins triumph. Throng which fills every inch seat- 
ing capacity acclaims her. We have had remarka- 
ble Gildas but none brought such spontaneity and 
brilliance. She sang Caro Nome like a thrush drunk 
with summer sunshine. Exquisite artist, has purity, 
power, elasticity, color without end.” M. 











this class of rental is sure to be welcomed with satis- 
faction by the many who have wondered where to go 
for the prospective public appearance, This new hall 
is the Theater of the Heekscher Foundation at the 
corner of Fifth Avenue and 104th Street. The sit- 
uation is desirable, being near the fashionable resi- 
dence district and easily reached by cars and busses. 
We may expect to see crowds of music lovers turning 
in that direction in the near future. 
LONDON 
(Continued from page 5) 

Mozart concerto, each more brilliantly than the other, im- 
possible as that may sound. Irene Scharrer played the 
Liszt E flat with verve and pearly elegance, and earned the 
applause of the favorite she is; and Benno Moiseiwitsch de- 
lighted his admirers with the Tschaikowsky B flat. Isolde 
Menges was best of the violinists, playing the Beethoven con- 
certo, and another good woman player, Lena Kontorovitch, 
introduced the C major Haydn concerto mentioned above. 

Among those who have sung are Joseph Hislop, Francis 
Russell, another tenor with operatic aspirations, Florence 
Austral, who brought down the house—and justly so—with 
several Wagnerian “plums.” <A truly magnificent voice, the 
like of which one would have to go far to find! Finally a 
young soprano, Helen Daniel, said to be a protégée of Melba, 
made an excellent impression. Numerous native aspirants 
to fame have again had their chance to shine, and that is 
not the least meritorious feature of the old Proms. There 
is almost another month of them to come—six days a week. 

CESAR SAERCHINGER. 


Casella Honored 
Alfredo Casella, pianist, composer, writer, conductor and 
leading light in Italy’s ‘musical renascence, was honored re- 
cently by the French Government by being made Chevalier 
de la Legion d’Honneur. 
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October’7, 1926 
Vera Curtis Well Liked 


Vera Curtis only has to sing in a town to be immediately 
re- -engaged for other appearances. This she has proven for 
a number of years in various places, but last summer she had 
pe a record in Cincinnati. She was originally engaged to 





VERA CURTIS 


sing three performances of Venus and her success was such 
that she was at once signed up for three more of the same 
role and three Aidas. Incidentally, Miss Curtis will have 
the honor of opening the new season of the Philadelphia 
Grand Opera Company, Inc., in that city on October 28. She 
will sing Aida, later in their season being heard in Otello. 

Commenting upon her portrayal of Aida, the Cincinnati 
Times Star said: “Vera Curtis in the title role was in bril- 
liant voice which resounded unfailingly and was used with 
a skill and discretion that displayed the art of this dramatic 
soprano with vivid effect. Miss Curtis sang Ritorna Vincitof 
with emotion and was thoroughly in the role, investing the 
part with an appeal that was convincing. The Nile scene 
was beautifully sung in voice of resilient power, with no 
straining nor effort, and her acting at all times co-ordinated 
with the other roles with a Pleasing sense of values that 
proved the experienced artist.” 

The Enquirer said: “Vera Curtis sang the difficult role 
divinely. She scored a personal triumph with Numi Pieta 
and followed it throughout the opera, registering a firm im- 
pression with the Patria Mia aria. With Mme. Wittkowska 
she made the duet a brilliant demonstration of vocal art.” 

The critics were equally favorable about her Venus, the 
Times Star saying: “The familiar Evening Star had a rival 
in Vera Curtis, who was resplendent as Venus. Miss Curtis 
was secured for this return engagement on account of her 
perfect suitability for the part, both in voice and personality. 
Miss Curtis appeared as fresh and charming as the goddess 
she portraved, and was in opulent voice, singing with that 
freedom and spontaneity which come to the artist who is sure 
of herself.” 

Miss Curtis was soloist at the opening concert of the 
Springfield, Mass., Symphony Orchestra recently, again 
scoring a decided hit. The Republican said that her “voice 
is of ample volume for a large place.” The critic of the 
Union said that she had remarkably fine diction and that 
“her top notes were brilliant and moved the huge audience to 
great applause.” 

After the Springfield concert Miss Curtis received the 
following letter from Arthur H. Turner: “I want to say 
right here that you made a great hit. Every one was most 
delighted with your work. I think your voice is one of the 
most satisfactory ones before the public today. And what a 
fine musician you are also. I have heard fifty musicians say 
since Sunday that you were wonderful. Both critics I saw 
yesterday and they said: ‘Wonderful’ and ‘Have her again.’ ” 


George F. Boyle Resumes Duties with Institute 

George F. Boyle has been added to the Institute of Musi- 
cal Art for the coming year. Mr. Boyle, who formerly 
was instructor at the Institute, following several years as 
the leading piano teacher at the Peabody Conservatory, has 
been with the Curtis School of Music in Philadelphia for 
the past two years, but has returned this year to his former 
place in the Institute, where he will teach advanced students 
in pianoforte. Leopold Auer will be the head of the violin 
department, succeeding the late Franz Kneisel. 

The Institute opened October 7, for its twenty-second 
year, and the enrollment to date promises to be the largest 
in its history, according to Dr. Frank Damrosch, director. 
The work of elimination of all doubtful applicants is being 
carried on with particular strictness these last days, sup- 
porting the rigorous standards increased each year at the In- 
stitute. Over 800 students were enrolled last year. 

As in the past, there will be a series of public concerts by 
the students and faculty of the Institute during the year, 
as well as recitals by prominent guest musicians. 


Kidney-Heinrich Studios Begin Fall Season 


The Kidney-Heinrich Studio of Dance Arts in Pitts- 
burgh began its fall and winter courses on September 27. 
Karl Heinrich, director at the studio, received his education 
and training at the University of Chicago and the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, where later he was director of dancing. 
Mr. Heinrich has studied the terpsichorean art in the best 
Russian and American ballet schools. Following gradua 
tion he toured in concert with the Ruth St. Dennis Com- 
pany and also with the Anna Pavlowa Film Company. He 
also has directed his own concert dancers and appeared 
with them. Mr. Heinrich returned recently from an ex- 
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tensive and successful tour of study and teaching with the 
National American Ballet and the Pavley-Oukrainsky Bal- 
let. 


New York Sees First Jazz Opera 

On Monday evening, October 4, the Imperial Theater was 
filled to overflowing with an audience assembled to witness 
the first New York production of the much advertised “jazz 
opera,” Deep River. The book was by Laurence Stallings, 
the music by W. Franke Harling, the production by Arthur 
Hopkins. It is a story of the New Orleans of 1835, the 
tale of two men, a Creole and a Kentuckian, who both meet 
death in a quarrel over a quadroon beauty. The work is not 
in reality an opera but comes under the classification of 
opera-comique, since the musical numbers of the first and 
third acts are interspersed with dialogue. The second act, 
a voodoo scene, has no dialogue. Its music is mostly choral. 
Nor is the term “jazz opera” correctly applied to the work, 
for jazz is a comparatively small element i in the score. There 
is decided warmth and atmosphere in Mr. Harling'’s music 
which is full of flowing melodies, most agreeable to the ear, 
if not particularly distinguished. Mr. Stalling’s story is 
rather weak to carry the burden put on it. The end is a 
decided anti-climax. Its chief virtue is its effortless and 
graceful reproduction of the spirit of its time. 

The production was excellent in every way. The princi- 
pal roles were taken by Lottice Howell (Mugette), Luis 
Alberni (M. Brusard),’ Roberto Ardelli (Hazzard Streat 
field), Charlotte Murray (The Voodoo Queen). The com 
poser conducted the opening performance. The scenery was 
exquisite, the singing of the chorus superb. In next week’s 
Musicat Courier there will be further consideration of this 
interesting and unique American work. 


Carmela Ponselle Returns 


Carmela Ponselle has returned from Old Orchard, Me., 
where she passed a delightful summer in her bungalow in 
the pines. Miss Ponselle had a good time and enjoyed the 
sports with thé same enthusiasm with which she studied 
She swam, walked and played tennis. She was the guest 
of honor at a clam-bake, given by Mrs. Etherington on her 
beautiful estate, which was attended by many people promi- 
nent in the social and professional circles. The profes- 
sional side of Miss Ponselle’s life, however, was not neg- 
lected, for, according to her usual custom, she sang a con- 
cert at St. Margaret’s Church in Old Orchard, prepared her 
opera repertory for the Metropolitan, her concert programs 
for her coming tour, and appeared in Maine in the muni- 
cipal concert which attracted the largest attendance in thir- 
teen years. So great was her success on this occasion that 
she has two return engagements for the coming season. 
The Woman’s Club of Meriden, Conn., her home town, has 
selected her to give a concert in October. Among her many 
ngagements she will sing joint concerts with her sister, 
Roan in Pittsburgh, Worcester, Hartford, Waterbury and 
New Haven, after which Miss Ponselle will have an ex 
tensive tour through the South. 


Polacco and Mason Return 
Giorgio Polacco, artistic director of the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company, accompanied by his wife. Edith Mason, 
prima donna of the same company and their infant daughter, 
arrived in New York, October 2, on the S. S. Biancamano, 
After a few days’ stay they went on to Chicago. 
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Henry T. Finck 

One of the foremost music critics and musicologists of 
this country, who retired in 1924 after forty-three years 
of service with the New York Evening Post, died in the 
hospital, Rumford Falls, Me., from a cerebral hemorrhage 
on October 1. He was seventy-two years old and had been 
in ill health for several months, though he had continued to 
work steadily on his memoirs and completed them only a 
few weeks ago. 

Henry Theophilus Finck was born seventy-two years ago 
in Bethel, Me., where he had been spending the last few 
weeks. He was the son of Henry C. and Beatrice Finck, 
who immigrated from Germany to this country; he re- 
ceived an A.B. degree from Harvard in 1876 and for the 
next two years was a resident graduate student, studying 
sociology and winning the Harris Fellowship in psychology, 
which took him to Berlin, Heidelberg, and Vienna for the 
three following years. He returned to the United States in 
1881 and immediately became music critic and editorial 
writer for the New York Evening Post, with which paper 
he had continued until the summer of 1924, when he retired 
His previous experience with such work had been a com 
mission to report the first Bayreuth Festival in 1876, which 
he did for the New York World. 

Finck became noted as champion of a special group of 
composers made up of Schumann, Grieg, Liszt, Tschaikow 
sky, Dvorak, and MacDowell. He wrote a number of 
books, not only on musical subjects but also on others with 
which he was familiar. The titles include Gardening with 
Brains, Girth Control, Food and Flavor, Romantic Love 
and Personal Beauty, and Primitive Love and Love Stories 

He lectured frequently at the National Conservatory, 
where he was associated with Dvorak and Joseffy. In 1890 
he married Abbie Helen Cushman, a pupil of Joseffy and 
herself a writer on musical subjects, who survives him. He 
numbered among his friends a great many of the more 
famous musical celebrities of the times and was particu 
larly intimate with the late Edward MacDowell. 

Mr. Finck is said to have regarded as his greatest work 
the fact that he had made Edvard Grieg known in this 
country for the high-ranking and original composer that he 
is instead of as a mere arranger of Norwegian music 


Enrichetta Onelli 

Enrichetta Onelli, in private life Mrs. Edgar Schofield, 
wife of the well known baritone, died in a hospital in New 
York, October 1, following an operation for mastoid. Mme. 
Onelli returned from abroad, September 28, and entered the 
hospital the same day. Her maiden name was Harriette 
Wiswell. Born in Virginia, she went as a child to live in 
Milwaukee. She began there as a church soloist at the age 
of seventeen. Later she went to Birmingham, Ala., where 
she also was a church soloist and opened a voice studio. In 
1909 she went abroad, studying at Paris with Bouhy and 
later with Jean De Reszke. Her oneratie 4+byt took place 
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Turandot Written for Her, Says Raisa 


Rosa Raisa, dramatic soprano of the Chicago Civic 
Opera, and her husband, Giacomo Rimini, baritone o 
the same organization, passed through Chicago on 
their way from Europe to Los Angeles, where thes 
are scheduled to sing several performances with the 
Los Angeles Grand Opera Company during the next 
three weeks, after which they will return to Chicago 
for the opera season at the Auditorium. To a repre 
sentative of the Musicat Courter, Raisa stated that 
the assertion of Mme. Jeritza, soprano of the Metro 
politan, that Turandot, the Puccini opera, had been 
composed for her, is absolutely incorrect. “1 read 
Mme. Jeritza’s interview, which appeared in the Musi 
cAL Courter last summer, with keen astonishment,” 
said Mme. Raisa. “I thought at the time to wire you, 
but considered the matter not of sufficient importance 
to warrant a long cable. Now, however, | must regis- 
ter a protest. 

“Puccini told me himself when he was writing th 
opera that he was doing it with me definitely in mind 
He told me more than once that he was very anxious 
to hear me sing the role. 1 will add, also, that when 
the opera had its world premi¢re last spring at La 
Scala in Milan, under the direction of Toscanini, 
Antonio Puccini, the late Giacomo Puccini's son, 
rushed to me on the stage after the final curtain and 
said | had done exactly what his father would have 
had me do with the part 

“IT would like the Musica Courter to give as 
prominent a place to this article as it gave the inter 
view of Mme. Jeritza 

“As the Americans always say ‘the proof of the 
pudding is in the eating,’ the fact that | was specially 
chosen to create the part in the world premiére at 
La Scala speaks for itself.” 











at the Teatro Regio in Turin, April, 1910, as Micaela in 
Carmen. After seasons in various of the smaller Italian 
cities, she sang ten performances of Santuzza in January, 
1911, at the Costanzi in Rome under Mascagni’s direction 
and followed with a season in Mantua, singing Madeleine 
in Andrea Chenier under the baton of Giordano, the 
composer, 

Later the same year she joined the Quinlan Opera Com 
pany on its famous around-the-world tour, singing leading 
roles in South Africa and Australia, and later appeared 
with the same company in England and Ireland. She came 
home in February, 1913, and married Mr. Schofield on May 
4 of the same year, after which they went from coast to 
coast on a concert tour, The war prevented her in 1914 
from appearing in opera at Cairo and at the Theatre des 
Champs-Elysees in Paris, for both of which seasons she 
was engaged. Since then she has been heard extensively 
both in opera and in concert throughout the United States, 
though for the past few years she has contined herself en 
tirely to teaching. 

Dr. A’ gustus Stephen Vogt 

Dr. Augustus Stephen Vogt, head of the Toronto Con 
servatory of Music since 1913, previous to that widely 
known as director of the Mendelssohn Choir, died suddent!y 
at Wellesley Hospital, Toronto, on September 17. He had 
not been in the best of health for about five years and last 
winter spent four months at Long Beach, Cal. His heart 
had been affected for several years and the responsibilities 
of his position as head of the Conservatory weighed heavily 
on him. 

Dr. Vogt was sixty-five years of age. He was born in 
the small village of Washington, near Elmira, in Waterloo 
County, Ontario. His father was German, an organ build 


er Young. Vogt's musical education began at Peabody 
Institute in Baltimore. Then he returned to Canada to 
play church organs and to conduct choirs. A few vyeat 


later he went to Leipsic to study, then in 1888 returned 
to Toronto and was again active as organist and teacher 

While in Leipsic he was greatly interested in choral sing 
ing, especially as exemplified by the work of the splendid 
and famous choir of the Thomaskirche, and his ambition 
was to establish choral singing of an equally high grade in 
Canada. This he did, first in the church where he played, 
the Jarvis Street Baptist Church, with a chorus choir, but 
he longed also to have a choral body that could sing unaccom 
panied secular music. Massey Hall was built, providing a 
concert hall for such a body, and in the fall of 1894 he 
organized the Mendelssohn Choir of about 100 voices. Dis 
satisfied with some features in connection with it, he di 
banded it in 1899 but reorganized it in 1901, becoming it 
autocratic head. Choral programs with full orchestra su 
ceeded the former a cappella programs 

Under his remarkable training the choir came to be gen 
erally recognized as the finest choral body on the continent 
of North America. Its fame spread outside Toronto It 
gave concerts in Buffalo, Chicago, Boston, Cleveland, and 
New York, and everywhere it was acclaimed in the most 
extravagant terms. A trip to London, Paris, Berlin, and 
Leipsic was planned for the year 1914, but had to be aban 
doned because of the outbreak of the war. 

Dr. Vogt’s duties in the Conservatory compelled him to 
resign the leadership of the choir several years ago, though 
it still continues under another leader 


Angelo Masini 

Angelo Masini, one of the most famous of operatic tenor 
in his day, died September 29 at his home in Forli, in hi 
cighty-second year. He was born in the same city in 1845 
He was known not only in his native country, but also in 
his prime was a great favorite in Madrid, St. Petersburg, 
and Buenos Aires. He was chosen by Verdi himself t 
sing the part of Rhadames in the first production of Aida 
at the Grand Opera in Paris, 1876 


Siegmund Pisling 

Siegmund Pisling, one of Berlin's most eminent musi 
critics, has recently died. He was born in Vienna in 1869 
where he went to the University and studied music for 
many years. In 1910 he became critic of the Acht-Uht 
Abend Blatt and continued to write for it until his death 
He was identified with modern music, always showing great 
appreciation and interest in the work of contemporary com 
posers. His widow is Nora Boas-Pisling, a gifted soprano, 
well kaown in Germany 
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EDGAR M. COOKE, 
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GRACE: HOFHEIMER, 

pianist, will be heard in a recital at Town Hall on October 

19. Her program will include the Bach Italian concerto, the 

prelude, aria and finale of Franck, three Chopin etudes, 

Tcherepnin. Pieces without Titles, and De Falla’s Spanish 

Dance. Miss Hofheimer has not been heard here in recital 
for several years. (Apeda photo.) 
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WAGER SWAYNE, 
teacher of piano, who has been established for many years 
in Paris where he has an international class of advanced 
pupils whom he prepares for professional careers. This 
past summer he was in the United States for the first time in 
several years, busy with a series of master classes in cities MELBA DOFF IN GREECE PHILIP SCHARF, 
ranging from San Francisco to Boston, all of which had PIE RL ; ig ; fins sbteint aakn “stewed J ae o 
been arranged for him in advance by former pupils. He is In the accompanying picture are Melba Doff, soprano, and * ta et phe 4 inist, who s hy us alge auspr ously 
already back in Paris, busy in his studio there. her sister, Stella Doff, pianist-accompanist, before sailing ‘" New York at the “wonder child” age, has had a brilliant 
from Piraeus, Greece, to a summer resort. European career during the last three years it Vienna, 
where he has recently made his home, Mr. Scharf is re 
wards d as one of the foremost violinistic stars, and the pub 
lic of almost all European countries has endorsed this ver 
dict. For the new season, Philip Scharf is extensively 
booked for concert tours and orchestral appearances in Italy, 
Germany, Austria, Poland and Czechoslovakia The young 
artist spent a portion of his swmmer holiday at Pisek 
(Czechoslovakia) visiting his old master, Otakar Seveik, 
and it was there that this interesting photo was made. 
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MISCHA MISCHAKOFF 
photographed on Lake Chautauqua, N. Y., during his stay 
there this past summer with the New York Symphony Or- 
chestra. In addition to his appearances with the orchestra 
and as soloist, he had a large class. Mr. Mischakoff has an- 
nounced the removal of his studio to larger quarters. 


ON LAKE SUNAPEE, N. H. JACQUES THIBAUD, 
Rosa Low and Dorothy Gordon sailing the Flapjack between French violinist, playing golf at the course of St Jean de 


the hours of real work in preparing concert programs for Lu The gentleman at the right with the heavy beard is a 
the fall. local golf pro 


JOSEPHINE LUCCHESE 

“The American Nightingale,” (left) before the famous Duomo at Milan, (center) in a gondola in Venice and (right) in 
Rome, with the Castel Sant'Angelo in the rear. On October 31 Miss Lucchese will return to America on the S.S, 
Colombo, arriving in New York November 12 or 13, and a few days later she will appear in Rigoletto with the Philadelphia 
Grand Opera Association. Between November 18 and 28 the soprano will give four recitals on the Atlantic Coast, and on 

November 29 she leaves for the South to ful 

fil seven recital engagements. January 4 she 

begins a Pacific Coast tour of thirty concerts 

During March and April the prima donna 1s 

booked for numerous dates in the Middle West 

and South, and in May she will have appear 

ances in the East, after which she either will 

go back to Europe or go to Australia, as nego 

tiations are pending for an important tour in 

fustralasia at that time. 
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WILLIAM THOMAS BEST. 
Liverpool recalled recently the one hundredth centenary 
of the birth (August 13) of the late William Thomas Best, 
civic organist of Liverpool from 1855-94 and also well known 
for his organ compositions and transcriptions. He was one 
of the best known organists of his time and is said to have 
been the originator of secular organ recitals 
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Management of EOWIN HUGHES, 338 W. 89th St., New York 


Steinway Piano Duo-Art Records 


Jose REGNEAS 22:55 


ADELAIDE FISCHER 
LYRIC SOPRANO 
Phone Nevine 1091 401 Knabe Building, New York City 


ARNOLD CORNELISSEN 


Conductor Buffalo Symphony Orchestra 
“Although there was no rehearsal the orchestral accompaniment of 
my piano concerto op. 5, under i baton, was excellent. 
*( Signed) Eaxst Von Dounawyt.’ 

















FRANCES SEBEL 


LYRIC SOPRANO 
CONCERT—OPERA-—ORATORIO 
Management: R. E. Johnston, 1451 Broadway, New York City 
Personal Address: 164 West 79th St., N. Y. Phone 9666 Endicott 


ETHEL NEWCOMB 


PIANIST 





WHITNEY POINT NEW YORK 


JOHANNES MACENDANZ 


Director Piano Department 
Utica Conservatory of Music - Utica, N. Y 


JOSEFIN HARTMAN VOLLMER 


COACH AND ACCOMPANIST 
‘The perfect accompanist.”"—Mme. Schumann-Heink 
236 West 70th St., New York City Phone 9930 Susquehanna 


HALLIE HALL 


MEZZO-SOPRANO 


Assisting Artist with GIGLI at Montreal, Oct. 19th; Rochester, 
Oct. 2ist, and Hartford, Oct. 24th 


Management R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, New York City 


Mme. Marthe BRAARUD 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
65 East 54th St., New York Telephone 6747 Plaza 




















ANTONIO BASSI 


Correspondent and representative of 
the Musical Courier for Milan, Italy. 


will be glad to hear from all Americans 
studying, singing or playing in Italy, and is 
always at their service for information of any 
sort, which will be Gedy furnished without 
charge by corresp or in p 1 in- 
terviews. 





Milan Office of the Musical Courier, 
Via Durini, 31 


Telephone 19-345 
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Allentown, Pa.—John Mealey has been engaged for 
the leading role in the Detroit company of the Vagabond 
King. Mr. Mealey was born and acquired his musical edu- 
cation in Allentown, studying with Paul Breedy and coach- 
ing with Homer Nearing. 

Harriett Ware will appear here with the Woman's Club 
Chorus early in the future. The Ware compositions will 
be used for the recital, which includes a choral work, vocal 
solos and piano numbers. Lillian Hunsicker will be one of 
the soloists. 

The Handel and Haydn Society will give Sullivan's Golden 
Legend at an early date, under the direction of Will Rees. 

The pupils of Amy DeGroot gave a recital recently for 
the benefit of the public library, and an amplified music 
section at the library shows the success of their efforts. 

H. N. 

Chicago, Ill. (See letter on another page.) 

Detroit, Mich. (See letter on another page.) 

Erie, Pa.——The Erie Conservatory of Music began 
its fourteenth year with a large enrollment in all depart 
ments 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles LeSueur, who spent the summer 
abroad, have returned to Erie and resumed their classes at 
the Erie Conservatory of Music. 

Pupils of Theodore Stahl featured a program given at 
the opening of the Lakewood School, September 7. 

Seven young piano pupils of Gladys M. Stein appeared 
in a recital on September 18. 

Alfred Hampel, cellist, has joined the faculty of the 
Conn School of Music, where he will have charge of the 
cello department i. 5. 

Minneapolis, Minn. (See letter on another page.) 

San Antonio, Tex. (See letter on another page.) 

Seattle, Wash. (See Music on the Pacific Slope.) 

Wichita, Kans.—At a piano recital by William Er 
hardt Snyder, of the artist faculty of the Wichita Col- 
lege of Music, in the High School Auditorium, the Grieg 
Concerto in A minor was featured, with two pianos and 
the college orchestra. 

The Academy of Fine Arts, organized four years ago, 
was recently incorporated under the laws of Kansas. Minnie 
Ferguson Owens, its director, has been teaching voice for 
twenty years. The Academy occupies a large, newly finished 
suite in the downtown district and offers instruction in voice, 
piano, expression, correct English and French. 

Three new department heads have been added to the faculty 
of the Three Arts Conservatory. They are Paul H. Polk, 
as head of the voice department ; Barton Bachmann, for the 
piano department, and Harold S. Steiner, for the violin de 
partment. Classes in painting, drawing and commercial art 
have been instituted also. 

Frances Fritzlen, pianist, and Nada Gilbert, reader, have 
opened a studio. Mme, Fritzlen is a well known Chautauqua 
artist. Mme. Gilbert was formerly head of the expression 
lepartment of Friends University (Wichita). 

S. 


Madge Daniell Studio Items 

Madge Daniell is looking forward to a busy season. 
She has five pupils in Broadway musical productions, also 
church, vaudeville, and picture houses. 

Lucy Jawlor and Evelyn Stockton are sopranos in the 
Vagabond King company, Lucy Lawlor also broadcasting 
over WRNY and WMCNY. Elenore Witmar is in Coun- 
tess Maritza. Barbara Carrington, soprano, is understudy 
in Queen High company, and Lucille Arnold is under con- 
tract with the Shuberts for a part in a new operetta not 
named. ¢| |'« 

Miss Daniell has produced many voices and is the only 
teacher of Lucille Arnold and Lucy Lawlor. She has sev- 
eral new voices that she hopes will turn out as well as those 
mentioned above. 

Mildred Post was soprano soloist at the Congregational 
Church, Cape Cod, Mass., for the summer months, and 
Sophie Storle and Freida Moss were soprano soloists dur- 
ing the summer at Evans Hotel, Lochdrake, N. Y. Thelma 
Morga was soprano soloist for the Girls’ Camp at Echo 
Lake, Lake George, N. Y., and is engaged to sing at the 
coming concert of the Rotary Club. Ella Langore has been 
engaged as soloist and choir director of St. Paul’s Lutheran 
Church, Richmond, Hill, L. I. Lucille Koch was re-en- 
gaged for the fifth year at James, Elmhurst, L. I. 
These are Madge Daniell’s artist-pupils, and she has a 
number of other pupils who are progressing nicely. 


New York Symphony to Perform New French 
Work 


A work new to New York, by the French composer, 
Jacques Ibert, will be played by the New York S¢mphony 
Orchestra at its opening concert in Carnegie Hall, Friday 
evening, October 29. It is a suite de ballet called Les Ren- 
contres,—its constituent parts bearing the names of Les 
Bouquetieres, Les Creoles and Les Bavardes. Ibert attracted 
attention in Paris three years ago by his symphonic poem 
based on Wilde’s Ballad of Reading Gaol; performed at the 
ara = concerts. 

Bh ng oir from last year’s policy should be noted in 
that the Thursday afternoon and Friday evening programs 
will no longer be identical. Instead, one week the Friday 
evening and Sunday afternoon programs will be the same, 
the next week the Thursday of hema and Sunday after- 
noon concerts will be paired. 


Belated News 


Owing to the absence of the Musicat Courter’s Phila- 
delphia correspondent on vacation the fact was not re- 
corded that Emerson Whithorne’s New. York Days and 
Nights was played under the direction of Alexander Smal- 
lens at the Sesquicentennial on July 30. It was so well re- 
ceived that the composer was called forward to make his 
bow. This was the first performance in America. Mr. 
Whithorne’s Saturday's Child is being rehearsed at Worces- 
ter for early performance. 


ROSEL BENDA s0rrino 


CONCERT—CHURCH—RECITAL 
189 Claremont Avenue, Apt. 1, New York City 
Telephone 4478 Morningside 


CARL BUSCH 


Cantata “‘Einar press yonsn fll 


for Baritone, Male Chorus and Pian 
H. T. FITZSIMONS, Publ., 609 S. Wabash Ave., * ohtenge, mW, 


ROSA LOW 


Lyric Soprano 
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Piano Virtuose. (5 
Telephones: Schuyler 1044 and Schuyler 9923 


VITA 


Management: R, E. JOHNSTON 
famous pianists, |§ 
Voice culture—Opera coach 


1451 Broadway New York City 
19 West 85th Street, 
k 
Carnegie Hall Studio 402 Tel. Circle 1350 
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MARICA 


PALESTI 


The Famous Russian Prima Donna 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO 


Concert and Opera 





Personal Management 
Vocal Studio: 3 West 83rd Street 
Phone Schuyler 7704 (4-8 P.M.) 





The New York Times, Dec. 4, 25: 
She displayed a beautiful voice, round and full, which she used 
with dramatic power. Her talents had free play in a great variety of 
songs. 




















ss] WISH to express to you my pleas- 
ure and satisfaction at having one 

of your splendid instruments for my per- 

sonal use. 

“It is unexcelled in the beautiful quality 

of its tone.” 


PAUL ALTHOUSE 


Formerly of the Metropolitan Opera 
ompany 


ICH-&-BACH 


= Grand—Reproducing—and 
Period Model Pianos 


237 East 23rd St. New York 
77 EAST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Detroit, Micu.—With the opening of the music school? 
and the private studios, the various concert courses are being 
brought to the attention of the music loving public in a 
more insistent fashion and the season promises to be replete 
with most excellent attractions. Nor has the summer been 
entirely without music. Schmeman’s Band, which for four- 
teen years has furnished concerts of merit in the city parks, 
has continued its excellent work. At the close of the last 
concert the director laid down his baton and bade farewell 
to the band, an action made necessary by the press of busi- 
ness duties. What will happen to the organization is more 
or less a matter of conjecture. 

The orchestra, during its six weeks’ season at Belle Isle, 
was heard, it was estimated, by at least 225,000 people. 
While Mr. Gabrilowitsch conducted two concerts, the burden 
of the work fell upon Mr. Kolar. Fortunately, in addition 
to his fme work as conductor, he possesses the happy faculty 
of combining musical worth with popular appeal in his 
programs. In the informality of the out-door programs there 
has developed an intimacy between the audience and_ the 
orchestra which would be impossible in a formal concert hall, 
so that the people feel that the orchestra is more really a 
Detroit institution and not a plaything of the rich. It is 
believed that the box office receipts will reflect this attitude 
in a very material way, which is quite as it should be. 

The season for the orchestra promises to be a busy one, 
beginning the latter part of October and finishing in April. 
There will be the usual sixteen pairs of subscription concerts 
given Thursday and Friday evenings every two weeks. For 
these concerts there is a long list of distinguished soloists, 
including Florence Easton, Alfred Cortot, Joseph Szigeti, 
Tito Schipa, Palmer Christian and Georges Miquelle, Luella 
Melius, Leonid Kreutzer, Efrem Zimbalist, Alexander Brail- 
owsky, Walter Gieseking, Sigrid Onegin, Cecilia Hansen and 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch. 

The Sunday afternoon concerts begin October 17 and con- 
tinue weekly with three exceptions—December 5, 26, and 
January 16. The soloists as announced for these concerts 
are Ilya Scholnik, Renee Thornton, Sylvia Lent, Nadia 
Reisenberg, Ypsilanti Normal Choir, Barre Hill, Tina 
Lerner, Fred S. Paine, Elizabeth Santagno, Orpheus and 
Madrigal Clubs, Djina Ostrowska, Rudolph Reuter, Stephen 
Kozakevitch and Chandler Goldthwaite. The program for 
the opening concert will form a link between the summer 
concerts and those at Orchestra Hall as it will be a request 
program for the Belle Isle audiences. 

The two series, one for young people and the other for 
school children, will bé continued with Edith M. Rhetts as 
lecturer and Victor Kolar as conductor. In addition to the 
local concerts the orchestra will give twenty-five out-side 
concerts, the intinerary including Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Ithaca, New York and Boston. 

In addition to the orchestra concerts the management of 
Orchestra Hall myn a recital of Negro Spirituals by 
Rosamond Johnson and Taylor Gordon, two performances 
by Sousa’s Band, and a recital by Raquel Meller. 

The Phiiharmonic Central Concert Company announces 
Lawrence Tibbett, the Glasgow Orpheus Choir, Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink, Josef Hofmann, Urkrainian Chorus, Amelita 
Galli-Curci and Mikail Mordkin and ballet. All except the 
last will be <b in the Arcadia. Mordkin will appear at 
Orchestra Hall 

The Civic Music Association has in its roster Marian 
Talley, the Mischa Elman String Quartet, the Russian Sym- 
phonic Choir, Claudia Muzio, E thel Leginska, the Denishawn 
Dancers and Giovanni Martinelli. The series will be given 
in Orchestra Hall. 

At the new Masonic Temple, a course to be known as the 
Temple Subscription Series includes Lucrezia Bori, the 
Tipica Orchestra, Chaliapin in the Barber of Seville, Mary 
Garden, Levitzki, Dusolina Giannini, the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra and the Rosina Galli Ballet. 

The Monday Morning Musicales at the Book-Cadillac will 
present the Brussels String Quartet, Jeanne Luval, Bianca 
del Vecchio, Chamber Orchestra and W eyland Echols. 

The Symphony Choir will give Handel’s Messiah and the 
Passion according to St. Matthew by Bach again this season. 

The Orpheus Male Chorus will give its two concerts with 
soloists, while the Tuesday Musicale, the oldest musical 
organization in the city, will, in addition to its ten morning 
concerts by active members, present Charles Wakefield Cad- 
man and Constance Eberhart in a joint recital and Nadia 
Reisenberg, pianist. 

The San Carlo Opera Company is scheduled for the week 
of November 14 to 22. J. M. S. 


Claude Warford Entertains in Paris 


The Paris edition of the New York Herald of August 24 
states that Claude Warford gave a most successful soiree 
at his home in Paris on August 22. His guests of honor 
were the Belgian Consul to New York and his wife, and 
Mr. and Mrs. T. Johnston Mali. The musical program 
was given by Hariett Maconnel, American contralto; Tilla 
Gemunder, soprano, and Joseph Kayser, baritone, with Wil- 
lard Sektberg at the piano. Among the guests were Cecil 
Arden and Frances Peralta (both of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company), Mrs. Arden, Rita Brenan, Bertha K. Cook, Mrs. 
Paul Dimmick, Mme. Augette Forét, Mrs. L. S. Foster, Mr. 
and Mrs. Drew Hill, Mrs. Evans Holbrooke, Sam Lamber- 
son, Colonel C. W. Murphey, “ Pomercy, Miss Rogers, 
Ingeborg Ruvina, Mr. and Mrs. F. W. Sheperd, Elizabeth 
Stanton, John Truby and Toteebias Vila, as well as many 
of Mr. Warford’s pupils. 
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PARIS STUDIOS 
JOHN F. BYRNE 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
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Available for Concert, Recital and Ovatorio 


Studio: 
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Aeolian Hall, New York 


Carmela Donselle 


Metropolitan Opera Company 


Management: METROPOLITAN MUSICAL 
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DELLA BAKER 


Soprano 
Concert Management 
Richard Copley 
10 East 43rd St. 
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Available Concerts—Recitals December Ist to 
Exclusive Concert Management, R. E. JOHNSTON, 145 


MUELLER 


Prima Donna Soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company 


January 10th Only 
1 Broadway, New York. 
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Circular Mailed on Request 


CICLIS Only Teacher 


Vocal Studio: 24 West 59th St., New York City 


Phone Plaza 2875 
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INA BOURSKAYA 


Mezzo Soprano 


METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 


RAVINIA OPERA COMPANY 





Management: UNIVERSAL ARTISTS, Inc., - 


1440 Broadway, New York 
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SEASON 1926-27 


J. H. DUVAL 


TEACHING IN EUROPE 


Bringing out his artist pupils in Opera in Italy 


GERTR 


Address 
MARINO 
MILAN 


200 West 90th Street 


Only American Representative for 
Opera and Concert Coaching 


Schuyler 4026 


UDE CLARKE 


New York 
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aa, MASTER CLASSES IN VOICE TECHNIQUE 


with e VERITABLE MASTER IDEA 
Practical Psy- 


San ‘ot voce” igh Soa 

chology o — pu rmer, 
Vv ‘ethod. 

Phone 1467 Endicott 


HENRI ZA 


Studio: 30 West 72nd &t. 


DEANE DOSSERT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
1204 Carnegie Hall 


STEPHEN TOWNSEND 


Teacher of Singing—NEW YORK: 15 East 38th Street, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday. BOSTON: 6 Newbury Street, Friday, Satur- 
day, Monday. Choral Director, N. Y. Society of the Friends of Music. 


VINCENT V. HUBBARD 


246 HUNTINGTON BOSTON, MASS. 


TEACHERS OF SINGIN ae eo aes 
Estelle LIEBLING 


SOPRANO 
Studio: 16 West 55th St., New York Tel.: 


Associate Teacher with 
Kamen: BELLAMANN ‘3: 


Specializes in Voice Placement 
Studio: 200 West 57th Street, New York. Phone Circle 9873 


MARCELLA GEON 


Pianist — Accompanist — Coach 
23 West 64th St., N. Y. - - Phone 1452 Trafalgar 


MARGARET LADLEY McBRIDE 


Voice Culture— Accompanist 
Studio: 45 Pinehurst Ave., N. Y. Phone Billings 9476 


which is a Complete 
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VIRGINIA 


LOS KAMP 


Teacher of Singing 
Studios: 127 West 78th St., N. Y. 


ETHEL WATSON 


USHER 


Coach - and - Concert 
Accompanist 
Phone: Susquehanna 38136 


EDGAR 


STILLMAN-KELLEY 


STEINWAY HALL - NEW YORK, N.Y. 


WILHELM FLAM 
Vocal Studio: Berlin-Wilmersdorf 


Assmannshausenerstr. lla. 


Present and past artist pupils include LEO SLEZAK, 
THEODOR SCHEIDL (Berlin ray HELENE 
WILDBRUNN (Vienna Opera), LEO SCHUTZENDORF 
(Berlin Staatsoper), JOSEPH SCHWARZ, etc. 
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not ““Do-re-mi” 
SIGHT SINGING “ “Intervals” 
“ “Numbers” 


Visitors Welcome—Schedule of classes for Adults, 
Children, Teachers, sent upon request, 





Address 
EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 
121 Madison Avenue (30th Street) 
New York City Phone Ashiand 5551 








Information Bureau 
OF THE MUSICAL COURIER 


Thie department, which has been in successful operation 
for the past number of years, will continue to furnish in- 
formation on all subjects of interest to our readers, free of 
charge. 

With the facilities at the disposal of the Musica Couniza 
it is qualified to dispense information on all musical subjects, 
making the department of value. 

The Musica Covatze will not, however, consent to act as 
intermediary between artists, managers and organizations. It 
will merely furnish facts. 

All communications should be addressed 
information Bureau, Musical Courler 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


OSCAR 
SAENGER 


Studios: 


6 East Ejighty-first Street 
New York 


Consultations and voice trials by appointment only 
Tel. 8573 Butterfield L. Lilly, Sec’y 























MUSICAL COURIER 
A Matthay Exponent 


Matthay has become, in piano educational circles, a name 
to conjure with. His technical system undoubtedly has 
revolutionized piano playing. The methods he discovered 
or devised for relaxation and forearm rotation have been 
proved to be unassailable and are probably the basis of most 





Markham photo 
HENRIETTA MICHELSON 


teaching today, though many teachers have only a vague 
knowledge of them or of Matthay himself. 

This is not the case of the well known New York teacher, 
Henrietta Michelson, a pupil of Matthay and an exponent 
of his method. Miss Michelson has been connected for 
some years with the Institute of Musical Art, and has, at 
the same time, been teaching privately. She has just moved 
into a new studio, and will continue also with the Institute 
of Musical Art as usual. 

During the coming season Miss Michelson will be heard 
in recital in New York, playing a program—perhaps all 
Beethoven, or Beethoven and Mozart—in November and 
again later in the winter. She has given many all-Bach, 
all-Beethoven, and other such strictly classic programs in 
many parts of the United States, and has expressed natural 
surprise at the success of such rather austere music even 
in our far west. She has also played in Europe—in Lon- 
don and on the Continent—and has appeared with orches- 
tras. She spent this summer at Martha’s Vineyard and has 
just returned to her new address. 

Miss Michelson’s enthusiasm for Matthay is interesting 
and impressive. Her own teaching, based on his principles, 
engenders an intimate relationship between key and finger 
and a rhythmic sense both of which are distinguishing 
marks of fine pianism and artistry. 





PRIZES AND SCHOLARSHIPS 


[The Musical Courier will endeavor to keep 
this department up to date and to that end re- 
quests that all notices and prospectuses of musi- 
cal prize contests be sent to the Musical Courier 
so as to be included in this department. It will 
be found that in each contest the name and ad- 
dress are given, to which intending candidates 
may apply directly for further information. 
Manuscripts are submitted at the risk of the 
composer.—Editor’s Note. ] 


The Society for the Publication of American Music 
—Manuscripts (Chamber and Orchestra Music) 
should be sent under nom de plume to William B. 
Tuthill, 185 Madison Ave., New York. 

Lorenz Publishing Company—$660 in twelve cash 
prizes offered for the most attractive unpublished 
anthems submitted before February 1, 1926. For 
further information address Lorenz Publishing Co., 
70 East 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Rubinstein Club of Washington—$100 for women’s 
choral (three or four parts) open to American citi- 
zens. Manuscripts must be received by December 1, 
1926. For further information address Mrs. H. L. 
ee 312 Cathedral Mansions Center, Washing- 
ton, . 

National Association of Harpists—$1,000 for harp 
solo, chamber music including harp, or symphonic 
poem for solo harp and orchestra; to be sent bearing 
motto on outside of sealed envelope, before December 
15, 1926, to the Association headquarters, 315 West 
79th Street, New York City. 

Century Theater Club—$2,000 for play of three or 
more acts by American author, manuscripts to be for- 

warded pee ar say .. 1927. For further informa- 
tion address Esther L. ‘Leigh, 697 West End Ave., 
New York City. 

North Shore Festival Ass’n.—$500 for cantata for 
children’s voices with orchestral accompaniment or 
$300 with piano accompaniment—open to American 
— Compostions to be submitted before 4 
ber 1926. For further particulars address J. 
efitnek Davis St. and Sheridan Rd., Evanston, * tag 

Hot Springs Centennial Celebration Club—$1,000 
for best historical scenario concerning Hot Springs, 
around which pageant may be built. For further in- 
formation address F. Leslie Body, Chamber of 
Commerce, Hot Springs, Ark. 
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LISA ROMA icra 


SOPRANO 


= GRIFFITH 


Teacher of Macbeth, D’ Alvarez, Sparkes, Errolle, Stralia, Lappas 
and many other famous ai 
Studios: 62 West 70th St., New York City. Tel. Endicott 8144 


s KERR 
S. 
BASS BARITONE 


RECITALS IN ENGLISH FRrnce 
LIAN AND NORWEG 
561 West aad Soom. New York City. Tel 6478 Edgecomb | 


ROXAS si 


Studio: ow Bidg., 109 West 
Vocal Coach 67th St., N. Y. | Phone Circle 6161 
Columbia University 


nny See 
William s. BRADY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 137 West 86th St., New York 


MARIE SUNDELIUS sepran 


With the Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Exclusive Management: HAENSEL & JONES 
Steinway Hall 113 West 57th Street New York 


GOLDMAN BAND 


Edwin Franko Gold 
SEASON 1926-27 NOW SOOKING 
Exclusive Mgt. Baldini & Engelhardt, Steinway Hall, New York 


HEMPEL 


Cencert Management BALDINI & ENGELHARDT 
Suite 617, Steinway Hall, New York 
Steinway Piano Edison Records 























Coach and Accompanist to 
MARTINELLI 
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Professor of Choral Music, 





Tel. Schuyler 3580 





























Mme. HELENE SAXBY 


Will give her usual Six Weeks Course (from July Ist) 

SIGHT READING (PIANO-VOCAL), THEORY of MUSIC, 

concluding with an Examination. 

Her work in England in connection with BR. A. M. and RB. C. M. 

PAUL “both n Principal Ot the RO OYaL COLLEGE 
SN. ENOLAN. LAND. we for the iat PROGRESSIVE 

Saxby being a Graduate, 
elate and Examiner of the ety. 





504 S. OREGON AVENUE TAMPA, FLORIDA 











Medal winning 
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Frank T. Kintzing presents 
THE WORLD FAMOUS JAPANESE SOPRANO 


TAMAKI MIURA 


As Guest Artist in Puccini's 


“MADAM BUTTERFLY’’ 


and in the New One-Act Japanese Opera 


“NAMIKO SAN’’ 
By ALDO FRANCHETTI 
On Coast to Coast Tour Season 1926-27 


Address FRANK T. KINTZING, Steinway Hall, N. Y. City 
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Re PLIES TO INQUIRERS 


Answers to letters received in this department are published 
as promptly as possible. The large wanber of inquiries and the 
limitation of space are responsible for any delay. letters are 
answered seriatim. 

How to Pronounce 


Slyhr, sleer 


Hrymaly, r-zhe-mah-le. 
Kibalchich, ke- bahl-chik (approx.) 


Twardowski, tvar-dov-ske. 
Liszniewska, lish-ne-ev-skah. 
Wuy Do Tuey Go? 

R. B.—It is not surprising that you ask why certain peo- 
ple go to the opera. That is a question that would be a 
puzzle to many people. Certainly many go because it is 
the fashion; some to hear a special singer, or possibly to 
hear an opera that is being talked about at the moment. 
One often hears the remark when singers or per formnaces 
are being discussed: “Oh, I have heard him (or her) sing’ 
as if that were quite sufficient in order to boast to thet 
friends that they had heard this or that voice once. As to 
your question of the behavior of audiences, whether it is 
worse or better in the opera than in concerts, that too is 
difficult to answer. Perhaps it is a little worse at concerts. 
Between the numbers there is a chance of starting a piece 
of gossip that apparently is more important than the music, 
and no matter what happens on the stage it must be carried 
to an ending. Once, in London, at the first performance 
of a new German opera, the writer did not hear the first 
act at all, as a person sitting near disturbed all who could 
hear her with her opinions, etc., as she had heard the opera 
given in Berlin. Complaints to the nearest usher, who tried 
to quiet this unpleasant person had no effect, but following 
the end of the first act a complaint made at the box office 
resulted in the unpleasant, neighbor being subdued. But that 
first act remains unknown to many who .were within reach 
of her voice. 

ProGRAM MAKING 

F, D.—Do not think for one moment that program making 
is an easy task. It would seem that one must almost be 
born with the talent for it, there are so many badly con- 
structed programs. Much knowledge of music is required, 
and making out the programs for a winter season is not 
the easiest of the duties of a conductor. Some singers have 
the happy faculty of arranging a charming program, that 

enlists interest from beginning to end. But that is not always 
the case, for you undoubtedly heard “pieces” that did not 
make for harmony. Study the programs you hear and try 
your own hand at it. It will be good practice for you as a 
preparation for a professional career. 


Soder-Hueck Opens Twentieth Season 


Ada Soder-Hueck re-opened her twentieth season of voice 
teaching and coaching in New York recently with a large 
enrollment. Having had a European career herself, she is 
able to give much of value to those who surround her in 
her studios and it is not surprising that she has so many 


singer rendered admirably 


pass of her excellent voice. 
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pupils singing before the public in various parts of the 





Proschowsky Artist-Pupil in Recital 


On September 24 Franz Proschowsky presented a Chi- 
cago artist-pupil of his, Eugenia Van de Veer, in an enjoy- 
able recital at his New York studios, 
assistance of Melita Krieg at the piano, the attractive young 





EUGENIA VAN DE 


VEER centration of all efforts upon one central object—to regain 
for Munich’s reputation as a city of art a position which has 
a well arranged program—a _ been in grave danger of being lost. 1 hat this object was at 


program calculated to show her versatility and the com- 
She possesses a soprano of a 
naturally beautiful quality, which having been properly placed 
and schooled, always gives the listener a feeling of security. 
There is no effort nor forcing; 
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duced and under perfect control, and she is able to do what 
she wills with her voice. Phrasing and diction were com- 
tmendable and her interpretations interesting and colorful. 
She sang in the Italian, German, French or English lan 
guages equally well. Winning particular favor with her 
listeners were her German and French. She was cordially 
received and gave several extra numbers 

Miss Van de Veer will make her Chicago debut 
under the management of Jessie B. Hall. She is indeed a 
credit to the teaching of her distinguished teacher. 


With the valuable 


soon 


MUNICH 


(Continued from page 7) 


the past few years, to an immaculately uniform style. Be 

sides Bender, Fritz Krauss, Seydel, Leone Kruse, Rode and 
Elisabeth Fenge, one Mozart ensemble contains a number 
of members who as yet have not become a perfect unit in 
the aspired-for style. So, for instance, Heinrich Rehkemper 
(Brodersen’s successor). who developed a_ surprisingly 
humorous Papageno and Guglielmo, but who is anything 
but the perfect type of an Almavivo or Don Juan, Zerthold 
Herneck’s Figaro, too, is still somewhat too heavily set in 
vocal treatment and acting. Hofmiiller’s ever-polishing and 
perfection secking stage-management, however, was success 
ful enough to imbue the entire ensemble with enough of the 
true Mozart tempo and spirit to insure a highly pleasing 
series of performances, perhaps with the exception of Don 
Juan. Here an entirely satisfactory interpretation 1s some 

what handicapped by the problematic stage setting and 
sundry unfavorable circumstances. Besides Elisabeth Schu 
mann, who is a Mozart singer of exceptional perfection, 
Felicie Mihaezek, Leone Kruse, a most excellent Donna 
Anna, the incomparable Bender (Zarastro), Krause, Richard 
Tauber and Hermann Niessen shared in the honors of the 
success of the Mozart performances, 

The most satisfactory and pleasing among the conductors 
of the Mozart series was Karl Bohm, whose interpretation 
seems to be more the result of intuition than that of studious 
appliance. A born Austrian, he finds himself in his real 
element. Still, it cannot be gainsaid that Knappertsbusch 
has succeeded in subjecting his nature to some extent to the 
specific exigencies of the required style of musical interpre 
tation. If his efforts ever will or can lead to a perfect reve 
lation of all the charm contained in Mozart that 
is a question which as yet cannot be answered in the af 
firmative. A particularly pleasing performance of the Ent- 
fuhrung aus dem Serail, conducted by Karl Elmendorff, « 
serves to be given due praise. 

All in all, it may be stated that this year's 
Festival showed signs of careful preparation, 


operas 


e 


Anniversary 
and the con 


least =, achieved is due to the combined effort of all 
concerned, last but not least to our splendid chorus and or 
chestra and to the eminent ability of the General Intendant 
Clemens von Franckenstein, the genial “spiritus rector” of 
our opera. 


her tones are easily pro- 





NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


Forty-eighth Season 114-116 EAST 85th STREET Incorporated 1878 
Under the Univereity of the State of New Y 
CARL HEIN Directors........ AUGUST PRAEMCKE 


All branches of music leading to Teachers’ Certificates, Diplomas and Degrees. Master Classes in 
Piano.under AUGUST FRAEMCKE; Vocal: CARL HE Violin and Chamber Music: HANS LETZ; 
Theory and Composition: Prof Dr. CORNELIUS RYB NER; Violoncello: WILLIAM EBANN; forty 


other eminent instructors. 
terpoint and Composition. 
application. 


Ohe Cleteland Justitute of ()usir 


OFFERS 


COMPLETE COURSES FOR STUDENTS FOR ALL GRADES 


Four year course leads to teacher’s certificate or diploma. Two orchestras afford 
opportunity for ensemble training. Special courses for teachers and professionals. 
The student residence is open during winter and summer terms. 
Send for catalogue outlining courses and fees 
MRS. FRANKLYN B. SANDERS, Director 
2827 Euclid Avenue 


Individual instruction. Classes in Harmony, Sight Singing, Ear Training, Coun- 
Free and Partial Scholarship Examinations walk of October 11th. Catalogue on 








Cleveland, Ohio 


NEW YORK PIANO CONSERVATORY 
and School of Affillated Arts. A. VERNE WESTLAKE, Mus. D., Direct 
A FACULTY OF THIRTY-FIVE TEACHERS FOURTEEN BRANCH SCHOOLS 
REGULAR COURSES in all branches of music leading to diplomas and ees 

















200 West 57th Street, New York Circle 0872 

Lambert ee oe 

METROPOLITAN OPERA CO 

SS=== For Concert Engagements Apply te 
LOUDON CHARLTON 

Carnegie Hall New York 








THE BEAUFORT 


VIGTOR HARRIS “.-<- 


Tel. 
TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES ~~ °°? “i"el# 
(Member of the American Academy of Teachers of Singing) 


REGINA A. deSALES| ELINOR WHITTEMORE 


10 Rue La Verrier (off reed’ Assas) Paris (6 me) Tel. Fleuras 40-37 





AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Chicago’s Foremost Scbool of Music and Dramatic Art 
Catalogue Mailed Free 


John J. Hattstaedt, President 
Karleton Hackett, Adolf Weidig, Heniot Levy, Associate Directors 


Kimpatt Hawt, Cuicaco, Iv. 


Institute of Musical Art 


of the City of New York 


120 Claremont Avenue 
FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 


A school for serious students. All branches. Moderate tuition fees. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


All talented advanced violin students will come under the personal observation and 
instruction of 


Prof. LEOPOLD AUER 


Ninety Artist-Instructors 











(incinnati Conservatory Music 


INCORPORATED 
Founded 1867 


A Complete School of Music 
Instrumental Voice Culture Opera Languages Dancing Or- 
chestra Public School Music (accredited) and Drama Dept’s. 

Ideal Dormitories accommodating 300 on ten acre campus 


BERTHA BAUR, Direct 
Se BURNET C. TUTHILL, General 


Highland Avenue and Oak St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Manager 




















CHARLES WAKEFIED CAMMAN| BUTLER == 


PUPILS ACCEPTED 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 18 Fine Arts Bullding 
Ao ae 


Chicago, Il. 
2220 Canyon Drive, Hollywood, Calif. 


GRANBERRY 


PIANO SCHOOL 
ARTISTIC PIANO PLAYING 
Practical Training Course for Teachers. 
Booxizts—149 East 61st Srezzr, New Youre 











DILLING 


HARPIST 


Haensel & Jones, 
enone Hall, New York. 
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Studio: 152 W. 57 
N. ¥. Tel. Circle loitd 














AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
212 West Fifty-ninth Street, New York City 


FORTY- FIRST SEASON OPENS OCTOBER 4 


Kate S. Chittenden, Dean of the Faculty 


Piano, Theory, Normal Training Course 
Write for catalogue: ETHEL McINTOSH, Managing Director 
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Teacher of Singing 


ZERF FI fo 


Voice Production without Interference 412 West End Ave., N. Y. 
ETHEL PFEIFER, Assistant Teacher Trafalgar 4385 


ALMA PETERSON 


Five Seasons Soprano with Chicago Opera Company 
3020 Sheridan Road, Chicago, tii. 
TEACHER 


ELIZABETH QUAILE orrrano 


Classes in Pedagogy and Interpretation 


22 East 89th Street 3 3 3 New York 


JOHN A. HOFFMANN, Tear 


Member of the Artist Faculty of the 
CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


SOUSA AND HIS BAND 


JOHN PHILIP SOUSA, Conductor 
Now Booking Season 1926-27 


HARRY ASKIN, Mgr. 
1461 Broadway New York 


CHARLES SANFORD SKILTON 
COMPOSER and ORGANIST 


University of Kansas Lawrence, Kansas 


J. FRED WOLLE 


ORGANIST 


THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 
712-718 Fisk Bidg., New York 


MME. VARETTE TER-STEPANOFF 


Pianist—Teacher 
Studio: 22 West 88th St, New York. 


2 DAVID 


HARP 


Now teaching with the Master School of Musical Art 
Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, Cal, 


MACBETH 


Chicago Civic Opera Company 
LEADING COLORATURA SOPRANO 


ape FLORENCE MACBETH, Inc. 606 W. 116th St. New York City 


COLTON WHITE 


anwiery. REPRESENTATIVE AND 
NCERT MANAGER 


1425 Broadway, Be rnd Opera House Bidg., New York City 
Studio C, Suite 21 Telephone Pennsylvania 2634 Ext. 63 
Will consider artists’ applications 


JOHN MicCORMACK 


EDWIN SCHNEIDER, Accompanist 
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665 Fifth Avenue New York 
Steinway Piano Used 
ENTINE 
Cie VERE SAPIO 
Prima Donna Vocal 
Teacher 


Former Metropolitas 





Formerly conductor Metropol- 
itan Opera, New York, = 
European theaters. Coach 
celebrities, operatic teacher of 
Jeanne Gordon. 
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Henry Clancy Now of New York 


There seems to be no question as to what New York will 
do for Henry Clancy, nor what Henry Clancy will do for 
New York. Having sung at most of the important festivals 
in New England (his birthplace), he gladly accepted the 
offer made him last spring to come to New York and take 
his place in the larger field. 

New York, with its environments and opportunities, will 
do much to develop the voice and art of this already 
splendid artist, in addition to offering the privilege of 
regular work with Joseph Regneas, New York vocal in- 
structor and coach, with whom Mr. Clancy has been able 
to study only during the summer for the past four years, 
with occasional short visits to New York when important 
appearances demanded special work. 

At the same time New York will be the gainer, because 
tenors of Henry Clancy's equipment and calibre are not 
numerous, and his services will unquestionably be called upon 
where a fine voice and good singing are desired. 

Mr. Clancy is the soloist at the Fifth Avenue Presby 
terian Church, in such good company as Louise Hubbard, 
soprano; Nevada Van der Veer, contralto, and Fred Patton, 
basso. He is also the soloist of the Temple Emanu-El, the 
most prominent synagogue position New York has to offer. 
And although he returned from Maine only on September 1, 
he has already been pressed into service for remunerative 
radio wor 

During July and August he was hard at work at Raymond, 
Me., perfecting his art and adding to his repertory which 





HENRY CLANCY. 


now includes all the principal oratorios, cantatas and operatic 
arias. Mr. Clancy includes in his repertory a wide range of 
English songs and an interesting collection of German lieder 
and modern French and Italian compositions. 

The young tenor is pictured here about to take an after 
noon trip into the White Mountains. On the front seat 
is Mrs. Clancy, and his guests in the rear are Elsa Alsen, 
who spent the summer at Raymond working on Isolde and 
Rosenkavalier, with which she makes her debut this winter 
with the Chicago Civic Opera Company, in Chicago; Edna 
Dunham, well known singer and instructor from Cleveland, 
who spent her first summer at Raymond, and Blanche 
Barbot, who completed this year her tenth season at Ray 
mond as Mr. Regneas’ accompanist. R. D. 


Grainger’s Australasian Tour 


Percy Grainger, who opened his Australasian tour in Mel 
bourne on June 5, will be giving pe rformances right through 
to November. In addition to giving some forty-odd piano 
recitals in Australia and New Zealand, he will conduct the 
following choral and orchestral concerts in the chief Aus- 
tralian cities: three in Melbourne, three in Sydney, two in 
Adelaide and two in Brisbane. At these concerts the follow 
ing works will be given: Deluis: The Song of the High 
Hills and Dance Rhapsody; Herman Sandby: Second String 
Quartet, Love Song, and The Page’s Song; Balfour Gardi- 
ner: Shepherd Fennel’s Dance; Grieg: Piano Concerto, 
Psalms (mixed chorus) and Album for male voices (op. 
30) ; Tschaikowsky: Piano Concerto in B flat minor ; Grain- 
ger’s own compositions: The Warriors (orchestra and three 
pianos), Marching Song of Democracy, English Dance, 
Shepherd’s Hey, (orchestra), The Gumsuckers’ March 
(piano and orchestra), Scotch Strathspey and Reel (four 
men’s voices and seventeen instruments), Mock Morris 
(string orchestra), The Power of Love (soprano and eleven 
instruments ), Colonial Song (two voices harp afd orchestra), 
Brigg Fair, Irish Tune from County Derry, We Have Fed 
Our Sea, I’m Seventeen Come Sunday, Father and Daugh- 
ter (mixed choruses), Tiger, Tiger, Anchor Song, Dollar 
and a Half a Day, and The Widow’s Party (male choruses). 


Gunster Sails for Brief Study in Italy 


Frederick Gunster, tenor, and Mrs. Gunster, sailed -re- 
cently for Italy, where they will sojourn two months in 
Milan. Mr. Gunster will engage in intensive study with his 
teacher, J. H. Duval, and return in time to begin his south- 
ern tour at Dallas, Tex., December 6. The tenor’s engage- 
ments will keep him in the southern states until just before 
his recital at Aeolian Hall, New York, which takes place 
on February 11, 1927 





assi & Cannonieri| 


General operatic and theatrical 
bureau 








(Ufficio di Affari Teatrali) 
Via Durini N. 31, Milan, Italy 
Telephone 10-345 








CONCERT ANNOUNCEMENTS 





October 7-—Berty Jenny, song, evening, Aeolian Hall. 

October 8—Anca Seidlova, piano, evening, Aeolian Hall. 

October 10—Isabel Richardson Molter, song, afternoon, Aeolian Hall; 
George Liebling, piano, evening, ‘Aeolian Hall. 

October 12—Mischa ne, String Quartet, evening, Aeolian Hall 

October 13—Ernest Hutcheson, piano, evening, Carnegie Hall. 

October 14—Philharmonic Orchestra, evening, Carnegie Hall; Kather- 
ine Palmer, song, evening, Aeolian Hall. 

October 15 Philharmonic Orchestra, afternoon, Carnegie Hall; Old 
Masters Trio, evening, Aeolian Hall. 

October 16—Benno Moiseiwitsch, piano, afternoon, Aeolian Hall. 

October 17—Ukrainian National Chorus, evening, Carnegie Hall; 
Russian Symphonic Choir, afternoon, Aeolian Hall; Gigl, assisted 
by Lillian Hunsicker, song, afternoon, Century Theate 

October 18—Philadelphia Orchestra, evening, Carnegie Hall; "Marcella 
Roesler, song, evening, Aeolian Hall; Grace Hofheimer, piano, 
evening, Town Hall. 

October 20—Richard Buhlig, piano, evening, Town Hall. 
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as 
TEIN 
NO 


stands unapproached 
in any of the cardinal 
and essential features 
which endear it to the 
artist and the music- 
loving public the wide 
world over. Itisa 
glorious masterpiece 
in power, sonority, 
singing quality and 
perfect harmonic ef- 
fects. Its sound vol- 
ume is overwhelming, 
its sound qualities are 
bewitching and en- 
trancing beyond meas- 
ure and beyond praise 
—they are the marvel 
of performer and lis- 
tener alike. Withal, 
THE STEINWAY 
PIANO hasnoequal for 
endurance; it will far 
outlastany other piano. 
And, what is more, 
its price is but little 
higher than the price 
of other good pianos. 








STEINWAY & SONS 
STEINWAY HALL 
109 West 57th Street, New York 


Represented by the Foremost Dealers 
Everywhere 
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Berlioz Montagnana. 


a crack, nor the varnish a blemish. 


bestow particular care and attention. 


a lavish hand. 





Another Famous Violin for Kane Collection 


To the collection of old violins owned by William W. 
Kane of Philadelphia, recently has been added the famous 
This instrument, made by the great 
pupil of Stradivarius in the last year of his life, has been 
passed down almost as it left the maker’s hands. 
violin, considered one of the masterpieces of Montagnana’s 
art, is magnificently preserved. The wood shows scarcely 
It is in color a beauti- 
ful orange red, something not usual with Montagnana, being 
used by him only on instruments upon which he wished to 
The back is of ex-_ ers, 
quisite flame and cut, upon which the varnish was laid with 
In tone quality this violin is the rival of 
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many a “Strad.” 


This DrespEN.— Anne Roselle, 


as Mme. Butterfly. 


Clair Born, 
and Ivar Andrésen, 
immediate success. 


The fact that the violin was formerly 
the property of the great French composer, Hector Berlioz, 
gives it a special value in the eyes of collectors. 


Dresden Again Acclaims Roselle 


in Yakima and Spokane, Wash. Other engagements in No 
vember and December include Helena, Mont.; Bozeman, 
American soprano who created Mont.; for the State College of Montana; Great Falls, 
Mont.; Los Angeles, Glendale and San Francisco, Cal 


a sensation here in Puccini's Turandot, has won new laurels 
Her interpretation of the role was 
more sensational and less genuinely emotional than is ap- 
proved of here, but her beautiful singing made the perform- 
ance the sensation of the season thus far. 
who appeared in La Forza del Destino, 
a favorite 





Many Engagements for Grace Wood Jess 


Grace Wood Jess, singer of folk songs, is opening her 
fall tour with two recitals in Seattle followed by two recitals 













Many of these are return engagements. 


Arden Singing in Paris and London 
Cecil Arden is scheduled to sing at the Salle des Agri- 
have won culteurs, Paris, on Octobér 10, and will give an Aeolian Hall 
A. I. recital in London on October 16 


Two newcom- 


Wagner singer, 











DORWINS 
VIOLIN STUDIO 


A school of individual instruction. 


Located in the Heart of Reading 


Every street car and bus line passes 
within a square of our studio. 


oe 


A thorough modern violin and piano 
course for BEGINNERS, INTERMEDI- 
ATES and ADVANCED STUDENTS. 
PUPILS STUDYING THESE COURSES 
ARE ENTITLED TO ATTEND THE 
CLASSES IN EAR TRAINING, RHYTHM, 


ORCHESTRA, HARMONY, MUSICAL 
SCIENCE, WITHOUT ADDITIONAL 
cosrT. 

—R— 


CLASSES MEET EVERY MONDAY 
EVENING, STARTING SEPTEMBER 


= 
A SCHOOL OF INSPIRATION— 


ENTHUSIASM, LOYALTY AND 
SUCCESS 


Rm - 


WRITE CALL PHONE 


FOR THE 1926-1927 YEAR BOOK 
PHONE 1427-R 
Reading, Pa. 


BELL 
528\/72 Penn St. 
3d Floor 








POLIA MELIDES - HERMIDES 


Piano and Vocal Instruction 
VIENNA SCHOOL 

Studio: 344 Fort Washington Ave., N. Y. City 
Telephone Wadsworth 9983—9-11 A. M. 


H A RO L D 
Tenor—Voice Teacher 
FRANCES SEDDON 
Soprano—Diction Specialist 

320 West Slst St., New York 
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DUZEE 


Phone 8577 Schuyler 


NJORMAN CURTIS 


PIANIST and TEACHER 
$9 East 27th Street, New York City Madisen Square 4539 





MME. CAROLINE 


LOWE 


VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 


Theatrical Singers’ Troubles ages 
Studio: Chickering Hall, 29 W. 57th St., Studio 7A, N. ¥., 


A. ZNAIDA 


VOCAL STUDIO 
PupilsPrepared for Opera, Concert and Oratorio 
1608 President St., Brooklyn, N. ¥. Tei. 5507 Slecum 











Capacity 
1,000 
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PREFERRED 
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t HAMILTON MORRIS 


A Soprano CONDUCTOR 
835 Lincoln Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PAUL MORENZO 


Teacher of Singing 
BERLIN, Germany 
Temporary Address: care of American Express Co., Charlotten str 
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E CONCERT-ORATORIO- RECITAL 


WALTER LEARY 


BARITONE VIOLIN 


TEACHER OF SINGING DORWIN’S :: STUDIO 


Studio: 134 West 87th St., N. Y. C. A School of Individual Instruction 
Tel. Schuyler 0480 528, Penn St. Reading, Pa. 


CONSOLO 


TEACHING NOVEMBER - MAY 
FLORENCE — 25 Via Benedetto Varchi — ITALY 


MYRON JACOBSO 
META SCHUMANN 


(FRANK) (ERNESTO), 


La FORGE- BERUMEN STUDIOS 


Copeeerr: Pianist 
Voice Coach 


Teacher 
Tel. 6935 Lafayette 


wm. PHILLIPS § 


BARITONE 
Bush Conservatory, Cer tae 
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Ernesto Pianist 





Russian Composer Pianist 


Accompanist to Charles Hackett 
Mary Lewis, Maria Kurenko, 
Florence Austral 





Phiten nD 9 ent 
ist 
Studion 28 West 76 St. N. : Y. 
Moose bene: yendicott 7831 
pees Association _ 








Concert Pianist and Ae ym Sespiatising In 
Interpretation and Technique 





STUDIO: 14 WEST 68th ST.. NEW YORK 


2 PHONE TRAFALGAR 6993 
Fall Term Begins September Ist 














THE HECKSCHER THEATRE 


5th Ave. at 104th St. 


CAN NOW BE BOOKED FOR 


Concerts—Recitals RATES 
and - 














Matinees - $100.00 
Special Performances Evenings - - $150.00 
Capacity 700 Special "rates “for rehearsals 
APPLY MANAGER—UNIVERSITY 3128 
36th SEASON 
137-139 West 2a ea New York 
For Catalog Address Julia Weil, Sec’y A. M. VIRGIL, Director 























OPPORTUNITIES 








The Vanderbilt Studios 


of New York 
Branches: 
13-15 East 38th Street, near Fifth Avenue. 
15 East Ninth Street, near Fifth Avenue. 
342-344 West 56th Street, opposite new 
Metropolitan Opera House site. 
Renting office, 342 West 56th Street, 
Columbus 1070 
lumbus 5089 
a june sub-letting at 15 East 38th St. 
bra Caledonia 2777 
cor silat studios with piano for sum- 
mer sub-let. Inquire at renting office. 
Mrs. Mabel Duble-Scheele, Proprietor 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
STUDIOS—Several large studios are 
available unfurnished on yearly lease, also 
sublet part time. For particulars inquire 
of Manager, Mr. Black, 1425 Broadway, 
New York. Tel.: Penn’ 2634. 








EXPERIENCED teacher and singer (Con- 
tralto) is available two or three days a 
week for School in New York or vicinity. 
Address: Edna Walgrove Wilson, 
West 118th Street, New York City (Apt. 

1). Telephone: Yellowstone 7423. 


OSBORNE STUDIO BLDG., 57th St. and 
7th Ave. Part time use of large music 
studio. Excellently appointed for teachers. 
Telephone Circle 6057, Suite 10 C. A. 


BERLIN, GERMANY: Music students 
will find large rooms with full board, and 
reasonable terms, at home of distinguished 
family. References, Editor-in-Chief of 
Musica Courter. Address Prof. Dr. M. 
Schaefer, 24 Klopstock Strasse, Berlin, 
Germany. 








WANTED—Cellist, advanced student, for 
occasional engagements with ensemble. 
Regular engagements later in season. Re- 
hearsals twice a week. Address: “J.P.S.,” 
care of Musical Courier, 437 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 

BRILLIANT COMPOSITIONS — oom 
(Words and Music), also sets of Grande 
Valses, suitable for orchestras. English 
composer desires to meet American pub- 
lisher who will take all output—either on 
royalty basis or purchase of copyright.— 








_ Alba, 139 New Bond St., London, W. I. 


















































WANTED—A fine singer for leading South- | PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 
ern College Conservatory. Salary twenty TICKETS—Would like to acquire, tem 
five hundred. Other good musicians also porarily or permaneritly, two subscription 
desired. The Interstate Teachers’ Agency, tickets for whole or part | of season. Lib 
606 New Orleans Bank Building, New eral premium paid. Address: “W. J. H.” 
Orleans, La. care of Musicat Courier, 437 Fifth Ave 

ROBERT MAITLAND the famous English | wer, ver. 

Concert and Oratorio Bass-baritone, is ie 

open to receive offers regarding Director- AC( OMP ANIST ; familiar . with — vocal 

ship of a large Choral Society or Master repert ire, desires regular work for the sea- 
son, recitals, studio. Address: “F. N. H 

class in University, College or Conserva- sac tall Sites : ee ' 

tory. Write Management M. Bergin, care aig? Ne vale gy Courter, 457 Fifth Ave 

of Marks Publishing Co., 226 West 46th | "ue: New York 

Street, New York City, where concert and 

Oratorio dates may also be booked. A STRADIVARIUS VIOLIN (1706) ig 

STUDIO TO SUBLET—Very attractive | Expert valuce the violin at $60,000" The 
and well furnished studio and waiting room. instrument will be delivered in its original 
Two excellent Steinway Grand Pianos. case. Address: “O. R. O..” care of Musi 
Two or three afternoons a week. Apply cal Courier, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Michelson, 149 E ast 6lst Street, New a ea ae ee ie 

E XP E *RIE NC E D pianist and | teac her wishes WANTED: Active partner with capital in 
to affiliate with conservatory or private growing (Music) concern which has con 
school in or very near New York. Address trol of valuable concessions. A rare oppor 
“S. V. B..” care of Musical Courier, 437 tunity. Address: “F. P.,.” care of Musical 
Fifth Ave., New York. Courier, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 













GOTHAM GOSSIP 








Lyon . Honor 


Mari 


VAN GELDER 


Gertrude Lyons, pupil of van Gelder, sang over the 


radio, and twice in club concerts at Oak Beach, L. L, for 
charity, raising about $300. She sang the Shadow Song 
(Dinorah) as wel familiar selections, receiving much 


applause 


Pirani's Famot AUTOGRAPH 
Eugenio di Pirani has autographs of many famous peo- 
ple, among them Rubinstein, Caruso, Brahms, Massenet, 
Leschetizky and others, all of which were reproduced in 
the September 19 issue of the Brooklyn Daily Eagle. Per- 
onal recollections of his meeting with these celebrities are 
most interesting, containing much of the wit for which 
Mr. Pirani is noted 
Runes A. Berc Susstirutt 
Rhea A. Berg, who studied at the New “York School of 
Music and Arts, Ralfe Leech Sterner, president, substituted 
during September for Prof. Riesberg at Greene Avenue 
Baptist Church, Brooklyn. Beside the regular numbers of 
the service she played works by Bach, Guilmant and 
American composers, receiving praises for her excellent 
work 
GRAND Opera Society BROADCAST 
The Grand Opera Society of New York, Zilpha Barnes 
Wood, founder and director, gave Faust over radio station 


WMSG, September 2 he society has begun rehearsing, 
and will be heard in various public auditoriums during the 
scason 
Fenian Garzia ResuMES INSTRUCTION 
Felian Garzia, pianist and teacher, who studied at the 
Paris Conservatoire, is again at his Carnegie Hall studio. 
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Steinert Pianoforte 
THE EXCLUSIVE 


M. STEINERT & SONS, Steinert Hall, 162 Boylston St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 






MUSICAL COURIER 


“His playing of Forest Murmurs was quite the best of any 
in the memory of the writer,” this paper said last year. 


J. Warren Anbrews Depicatory RECITAL 
J. Warren Andrews, ex-warden of the American Guild 
of Organists, gave the opening organ recital at the First 


Methodist Church of Ridgefield Park, N. J., September 17. 
Jeside classic and modern French composers, his program 


included works by the Americans, Kinder, Spinney, and 
Nevin 
Gerorce J. Wetze.’s ACTIVITIES 

George J. Wetzel is a conductor, composer, coach and 
teacher, and his Douglas Manor studio finds him a busy 
man during the season; his Community Orchestra plays 
especially well. 

Emma A. DAMBMANN IN CANADA 

Emma A, Dambmann, contralto and teacher of voice, fol- 

lowing two months’ stay at Musicolony, Westerly, R. L, 


took a trip to tha Thousand Islands, where she writes she 


“had a most delightful, jolly time.” She resumed musical 
activities in New York, September 27, expecting to locate 
in a new studio soon thereafter. 


CINCINNATI, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


OHIO 


Plans for a musical season which 
promises to be one of the most brilliant in the history of 
Cincinnati are well under way and music lovers are begin- 
ning to mark the important dates on their calendar. 

The Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra will give a series of 
forty concerts under the direction of its conductor, Fritz 
Reiner, who won new laurels in Europe and South America 
this past summer. Four Young People’s Concerts and twelve 
Popular Concerts on Sundays, besides several tours, are also 
on this organization's calendar for the winter. 

The Artist Series offers Marion Talley, October 14; 
Chaliapin in the Barber of Seville, December 7, and a concert 
by Ossip Gabrilowitsch and Harold Bauer on January 3. 
The Matinee Musicale, under the guidance of its indefatig- 
able president, Mrs. Adolf Hahn, brings the Tipica Orchestra 
to Cincinnati for the first time, also Luella Melius and Lula 
Mysz-Gmeiner. The Wilfred improved Clavilux will hold 
the attention of all who saw this interesting color-organ 
several years ago, and many more are anxious to see it on 
November 29. The 700th anniversary of the death of St. 
Francis of Assisi will be commemorated with a huge musical 
pageant in Music Hall, for which Alma Beck, Italo Picchi, 
Helene Kessing and John Tuerk have been engaged as 
soloists. 

The May Festival Chorus is resuming rehearsals for the 
coming season of the May Festival, and its conductor, Frank 
Van der Stucken, returned recently from Europe to begin 
work on another. project, the production of Gluck’s Orpheus, 
for which Minnie Tracey will act as business manager. 

Louise Harrison Snodgrass, known as composer, pianist 
and accompanist, has opened a studio. 

Miss Tracey, Cincinnati vocal teacher and coach, 
moved her studio. 

The Conservatory of Music began its sixtieth year in 
an auspicious manner, adding Corinne Moore Lawson, Karen 
Dyas, Rudolph Thomas and Daniel Ericourt to its faculty. 

Glendale (Ohio) College for Young Women announces 
that its music department is still presided over by Mary 
Towsley Pfau, a Thomas James Kelly artist-teacher, and 
Mabel Kimball Scott, diamond medal graduate of the Chicago 
Musical College, will teach the classes in piano and harmony. 

Two new courses, given by Uberto Neely and Herbert 
Newman, have been inaugurated at the College of Music of 
Cincinnati with a view to the better training of teachers of 
public school music. Italo Picchi, Metropolitan Opera star, 
is in charge of operatic training, and the forty-ninth year 
of this school, with its internationally known faculty, prom- 
ises to be one of the best in its history. The new studio 
building, necessitated by the increase in enrollment during 


has also 
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the three years of Director Adolf Hahn’s management of 
the school, will also take care of the organ department and 
of the executive offices. 

Roy Hornikel, new manager of the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra, received word from Director Fritz Reiner that 
the programs of this organization would center around com- 
positions by Beethoven—this in commemoration of the hun- 
dredth anniversary of the great master’s death. Another 
feature of Reiner’s programs for the season is the world 
premiere of Bela Bartok’s colorful and brilliant suite for the 
ballet, The Wonderful Mandarin. 

The Heermann String Quartet of the College of Music is 
busily engaged in rehearsals for its tour this fall which will 
precede the Symphony Orchestra’s season as these four 
musicians are leading members of this organization, Emil 
Heermann, first violin, being concertmaster of the orchestra. 

D 


Sterner Institution’s 627th Concert 

Sixteen musical numbers, assigned to piano, organ, violin, 
voices and ensemble, made up the program of the 627th 
concert of the New York School of Music and Arts, which 
was undoubtedly one of the best ever given by this institu- 
tion. New students from various parts of the country 
were heard, Eunice Davis (Houston, Tex.) making special 
effect with her fine voice and emotional singing. Marion 
Stavrovsky’s dramatic fervor was strongly applauded in 
arias and songs. Anna De Cew played a Chopin ballade, 
showing great talent. Evan Williams (by co-incidence, a 
great name in the vocal world!) is a real tenor, and sang 
with life. Gwilym Williams (similarly suggesting another 
famed baritone) has a fine voice, and sings with distinct 
articulation and style; both were heard in special Welsh 
numbers. Estell Steinmann is a musical personality, poetic 
in her piano playing. Georgia Jones’ singing is marked by 
refined, deep expression. Louise Lysaght sings with excel- 
lent climax, and James Ross plays the violin well, showing 
great improvement. Eunice Davis and Mr. Williams col- 
laborated in Sanderson’s duet, The Voyagers, receiving 
much applause, and Alice Davis appeared as both solo or- 
ganist (Spence’s Grand Chorus) and accompanist, shining 
in both capacities. 

Noticeable on the program was the large proportion of 
works by Americans, such names appearing as Beach, 
Whelpley, Kramer, Watts, Sanderson, Huhn and Bassett: 
it is evident that Director Ralfe Leech Sterner believes in 
music by Americans. As usual, the students played and 
sang from memory, and a large audience attested the inter- 
est felt by patrons of the New York School of Music and 
Arts, established now nearly a quarter of a century. 

Purdon Robinson Opens Season 


Purdon Robinson has opened his season of teaching with 
a promising list of vam. 
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Bushs Lime 


“THE HOUSE OF GRANDS" 


Concert, Parlor and Small Grands 
Period and Modern Designs 
Exclusive Manufacturers of the 
Grand in Upright Form 
Reproducing and Player-Pianos 
Welte-Mignon, Licensee, and Cecilian 


Bush & Lane Piano Company 


Holland, Michigan 
Write for Art Catalog 
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WING & SON, 


Manufacturers of the 


WING PIANO 


A musical instrument manufactured in the musical center of America for forty-nine years 








Factory and Ofices Ninth Ave., Hudson and {3th Streets, New York 
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STEINWAY 
PIANOS 


Are Everywhere Known As 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 













STEINWAY & SONS 


NEW YORK LONDON HAMBURG 


Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 

















Mason Hamlin 


“THE STRADIVARIUS 
OF PIANOS” 


Everywhere recognized as mu- 
sically the most beautiful piano 


the world has cver known. 


MASON & HAMLIN CO. 


BOSTON - NEW YORK 














Ultra- 


Established 1864 


NICH-&:-BACH 


uality PIANOS 


and PLAYER PIANOS 


ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE 


New York City 











Executive Offices 











A.B.Chase 


America's Finest Piano 


The Celco Reproducing Medium may 
now be had in A. B. Chase Grands. 


A. B. CHASE PIANO CO., Division United Piano Corporation 
NORWALK, OHIO 











The 
Name 


on a piano is a guarantee of quality; 
a synonym for artistic excellence. 

For fifty years the Sohmer family 
have been making Sohmer pianos. 

To make the most artistic piano 
possible has been the one aim, and 
its accomplishment is evidenced by 
the fact that: 


There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 
politan District than any other artistic piano. 


SOHMER & CO., 31 West 57th St, NEW YORK 























PAUL ALTHOUSE WRITES: 


New York, June 19th, 1919 
The Autopiano Company, 
623 West 50th Street, 
New York City. 








THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 


629 West 50th Street New York 








EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, 318-326 WEST THIRTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 
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Weekly Review o me Worlds Music 
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America’s First jp America’s Finest Piano 


Choice of | 


REINALD WERRENRATH 


Eminent American Baritone 


Whose noble voice and pehonestive 
singing have earned for him the name 
of the “best of all concert baritones.” 





